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J ple i friend Ia t mand it 
\ he } ] nd I can think 3 t! lit 
] rtau x} ed 1 t 
f ad Hi ifterwal t lt 
t n by the genial host Here is a man, 1 
i fellow wi a nt care one farthing for your 
fidl It i 'y ble,”’ was the gentle but confident 
j For the ordinary ear the humour expressed 
musi goneral'y a little t ibtle, though the trombone, 
‘ lly where the musician is visible, is always funny. 
It might well be supp il that the inconvenier which 
jurors have to submit to in our court f justi ld 
scarcely be increased, but it appears that in the Contral 
Criminal Court a new torture has been devised for them by 


influenza seems to have 


The 


suggested to him to put the jury in waiting in a thorough 


some official. prevalence of 


draught by an ingenious opening of doors and windows. 
The poor creatures wrappe2 their heads in their hand 
kerchiefs, opened their umbrelas, and, when the cold 
became insupportable, put on their hats. Then an usher 


doubtless in collusion with the practical joker) rushed at 
This is an exact 


‘Note 


them with the ery, ‘‘ Hats off in court!” 
counterpart of the action described in last week's ‘ 
Book,” 
In a snowst 
But we 


we please, 


mourner’”’ knocked a gentleman’s hat off 
thi 


except our own 


where a‘ 
rm at the graveside dead. 


need not go to 
and we must go to the jury box except we are 


ill respect for 
funerals unless 
edvantages of old 
author of ‘* De 


sexagenarians. This is one of the few 
ize which has escaped the notice of the 


Senectute. 


It seems an amazing thing that the law should only 
take they are 


domestic 


cognisance of cruelty tc animals when 


animals. <A recent case of cruelty to a bear 


remains, it seems, undecided because it is doubtful whether 
ihe poor brute, though tamed and lodging in a human 
ould be called domesticated 


no objection, it appears, to teaching a bear his first ste 


habitation, « Thus there is 


in dancing upon hot irons, though the legality of teaching 
Mr. Bumble’s opinion of 
the British law unfortunately requires little corroboration; 


the second sts ps is open to doubt 
but its difficulty in this matter 1s, nc doubt, in some 
degree attributable to the ultra-humanitarians. Unless 
wild creatures were excepted from the Act, there would 
hunting, shooting. and 
Fanatics, unhappily. 
lack >f it is the 
animals they are desirous to 
that, in the 
cannot be carried 


be 


be attempts to put a stop t 


fishing. have. no 
their 


the very 


perhaps even 


common-sense, and cause of 
persecution to 
protect. There are certain matters 
nature, 
but 


strictly 


present condition of human 
out to their logical 


& compromise. From a 


met 
point of 
view, it must be admitted that even the coursing of hares 


issue, must by 


moral 


has an element of cruelty in it; but what reasonable man, 
who is acquainted with the subject, can compare it with 
rabbit-coursing as now practised by our roughs and black- 
guards’ In the one case, the animal has its fair chance of 
escape, and all the proceedings are carried on under whole- 
in the other, the little 
chance, and is more infamously treated by the pitiless mob 


some conditions ; creature has no 


than by the dogs themselves. When one thinks of the 
rabbit ‘‘ fondling its own harmless face” in the dewy 


fields, one feels sick to think of the disgusting cruelties to 
which it is at present subjected in our towns for greed. 
If there is no other way of protecting it, and ourselves 
‘a domestic 


including the Welsh 


from a national disgrace, let the law make it 
kinds of rabbit 
already ere. 


animal,” as son 


var oty 


In consequence of a recent event, astronomical affairs 
are receiving some attention from the general public, 
which usually only concerns itscif with them at eclipse 
It is deplorable to read that th« heavenly bodies 
are not in that state of calm repose which might naturally 
be expecte 1 of them. The discovery of the planet Nx ptune 
ientific 


times. 


which caused such excitement i circles was, we 


are told, solely owing to ‘‘ the pcrturbations of Uranus.” 
What alarmed that luminary we are not informed, but 
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mut out’’) he 
Ne ptume 


though not ‘‘] 
put about. And 


seOTS 


now himself, we are informed, 


i i position to the sun Considering that the only 
y to find him is ‘‘ to make oneself familiar with all th 
t leg sto the north of Aldebaran,’ nad 


to pick out fter patient watcbing, th ne that 


i" litt t test id seem t | unequal, 
Ty ft ! ! r, tl pe vering planet will 
be ‘in opposition te the sun at Christmas,” when, from 
hat we know of the orb of day at that season hich i 
ry little), Neptune may have his chance. But one i 
) +} it th h nl hodi not tp ( 

J knows the story of tl ntry at Windson 
Cas } ed of sleeping at his post, saved 
ting that | heard tl great « k of 

st. J st night nd that it ru thirteen 





, b ul l a 
lately de it At tw ( lock on Nov. 14 cr il 
aa in Prin (5 rere illne . which caused the event t 
be taken as an ill omen the members of a certain 
Pp lit il club, within a stone’s-throw of the House, heard,”’ 
we are told, ‘‘ the Westminster clock strike thirteen.” 
They were better situated for the appreciation of this 
phenomenon than the Windsor sentry, for two reasons: 
first, they much nearer to the clock; and secondly, 
they had dined —presumably much better. It seems bad 
taste to tl vy any doubt upon the bona-fides of these 
respectable persons, but it is possible they made a mistake. 


It is v difficult, under some circumstances, and ¢ pe illy 
towa t! snall hours, to distinguish with accuracy 
ln tween twelve and thirteen : and, inde l, the re are Cases 


1 two clocks insteal of one. 


rd when J} ype have see 


I read 


various * carly 


that Mr. Rudyard Kipling is complaining that 


efforts of his in literature are being 


brought out as good as new” by some enterprising 
publisher. He is not the first victim of this description 
by many. When a writer is very young he will sell his 
soul--that is, part with his copyrights—for any sum te 


the publisher in order to see himself in print: and if he 


ever becomes famous he learns that he has made even a 
worse bargain than he thoueht he had. An example of 
this came lately under my personal observation. A, a 


popular novelist, received a letter from B (a very small 


publish r) to the effect that he held three « py rights of 
his. These turned out to be three little stories, published 
more than thirty years ago in an extinct periodical. <A 
wrote to say that these had already been republished 
with other stories, with B's father’s permission, as the 
title-page of the volume stated. ‘‘No matter for 
that,” wrote B, “the copyright is mine; I don't 
remember you had any such permission.” ‘ Nor do I,” 
rejoined A, ‘‘ but I think the title-page is evidence 
enough of the fact.” ‘Not for me,”’ persiste LB; ‘you 
must pay me compensation, or I will sell the stories.”’ As 


they had not been very good ones to begin with, and had 
been published twice, even the enterprising B failed in 
this endeavour, but still harped upon ‘ compensation.” 
It was understood, however, that he would his 
At this A, like the little vulgar boy in 

his thumb unto his nose 
How right he 
used this gesture was proved the other day by the turning- 


* Walve 
rights’ for £50. 
the ballad, put 

and spread his fingers out. 


metaphorically 
was to have 
Usp of an account book i which all the poor proceeds ot 

The total 
stories was 


his first year’s literary work were inscribed. 
sum he had originally received for the three 
£2 lis. 6d.! 

It has been recently discovered by an expert that there 
are sixty living poets, all ‘‘ with the true bird note,” and 
but they will want no pinching) of 

There are 


capable at a pinch 


becoming Laureates. even more; there are 


sixty-one, but that is a private matter. Unhappily, 
nothing so hopeful has been stated concerning our 


novelists. There is, however, a boy of sixteen who, 
at least, promises well to outdo the authors of ‘ Jack 
Sheppard ” and “ Oliver Twist ’’: he has been committed 
for trial upon quite another count, but as regards imagin- 
ation ** Dear father and 


mother,” he writes, ‘‘ my fate is sealed ; I am in the hands 


surpasses any lad of his age. 
of villains and gipsies, and even when writing this I am 
The captain of the band gives me one chance 


gagged. 


for life and freedom; he demands £25 in gold, and if you 
don’t send me that within two days I am a dead boy. 
He means to murder me in cold blood.’ The letter is a 


but its high romantic style is maintained 
The address from which he writes is really 
A youth 


of less genius would have written ‘‘ Epping Forest” or 


long one, 
throughout. 
capital: ‘* Open country ; I don’t know where.’ 


** Bushey Park.”’ Of course, his alleged peccadillo (burglary) 
is ascribed to But this boy would 
have distinguished himself even if he had been brought 
If this is not a sensational 
He shocked 
but 
some day he will shock everybody—in a yellow cover, 
price a shilling. If I a publisher I should take a 
lease of that boy for twenty years. 


‘unhealthy fiction.” 


up on the hundred best books. 
serial writer in the bud, I am no prophet. 
the magistrate, from a professional point of view ; 


were 
He has been in a 
reformatory too, a personal experience in which, I believe, 
no living novelist can compete with him. 


NEW 


to have been seriously 
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‘* Jeux edited 


there is a story of a 


In the collection of 
Mr. Joseph Miller, 
be ing charged with unhandsome conduct to his benefactor, 
observes that he latitude but 
is wholly unacquainted with gratitude. seems to be 


d’ Esprit,” iy 


suilor who, orm 


f£ longitude and 
This 
The late Canon 


+ 


has he ird 


also the case with the population of Belfast. 
Grainger 


ger presented a collection of antiquities, valued a 
£12,000, to its public library, and, when he died, it was 
felt by an inhabitant that a public subscription should be 
instituted tc purchase a memorial portrait of this bene- 
factor. We 


bution-box placed in the library for this purpose only five 


say ‘‘an inhabitant,’ because in the contri- 


shillings and twopence has been found. The other 
inhabitants have contented themselves with showing their 
sense of the Canon’s generosity by contributing ‘ nine 
library free tickets, eleven pieces of blotting-paper, a 


» black-lead pencil, one farthing (spurious), 


a lucifer-match.”’ 


It was pr »bubly with a light heart, and not impossibly 
with a thin Mr. Thomus 
Carlyle delivered the lectures on literature which have just 


nether garment. that young 
world. 


and have somcthing of that flippancy 


been given to the They have every trace of care 


less « 


about them which, in later years, crystallise 


mposition, 
into cynic:sm, 
just as, Douglas Jerrold tells us, puppyism, when matured, 
addressed, too, to a 


small remuneration, 


becomes dogmatism. They are 

presumably for 
the had doubtless 
chiel among them taking notes, or that they would 
Whether they ought to have been SO 
the edito 
lectures, however, there 
thei, that 
discourse what 


private audience, 


and lecturer no suspicion that there 


Was a 
ever be printed. 


between and his conscience, 


the 


moral 


matter 


As we have is no harm in 


lrawing a from which is no writer, 


however able, should upon he docs not 


understand. Classical literature was not Carlyle’s strong 
point, yet he lays down the law about it as if, tawse in 
He regrets that there 
is no portrait (not even a photograph) of Homer, and says 
that it is well understood that the poet could not write; an:| 
he tells us there are the ‘‘ Iliad” to 
the harlequin, doctor, and columbine of the old Italiin 
He calls Herodotus ‘‘ 
incredible that one wonders whether it is 
He 


not one word of life in Socrates,” 


hand, he was addressing his pupils. 


similar characters in 


vomedy. a veracious man,” which 


not a 


SecrILS S« 


misprint for ‘‘ voracious.” has even the temerity to 
observe that there was * 
which, considering the superfluity of words used by 
that 


passed on him 


a judgment as could be 


much 


sage, is ubout as severe 


However, this does not signify in 
lecturer arrives, which 


literature 


»t the conclusion at which the 
a healthy state a 


view 


is that ‘‘in nation has no 


at all.” 

Although these addresses have no intrinsic merit, they 
are valuable in throwing some light upon Carlyle’s later 
the boy is father to the man, and it is now casy 
tab- 


opinions: 
to see whence the habit of throwing stones at all e 
lished reputations—and when the reputations were those 


f his contemporaries the stones were very large ones 


had its origin. We may also learn a much needed 
lesson from them as to the worthlessness of clever but 


ignorant criticism. Carlyle’s contempt for Charles Lamb 


may be accounted for by the fact of their both being 
humorists, though of a widely different kind; but 
his dislike of novelists —as anyone who has read 
his one dreary story must acknowledge—cannot have 
arisen from that cause. The worst of it is that 


» man who has distinguished himself as a philosopher or 
an historian is supposed by the public to understand all 
other kinds of literature, and especially that very light 
and easy branch of it called fiction. Everybody thinks he 
can drive a gig and poke a fire and teach a novelist his 
business, but this last accomplishment is not so casy, even 
at all events, when- 
ever he tries it, he himself, 
and Mr. Thomas Carlyle was no exception to the rule. It 


for a philosopher, as the other two; 
makes an egregious ass of 
was indignation on account of the slight cast upon his 
profession, no doubt, and not on himself, that caused a 
certain distinguished member of the abused fraternity to 
observe to the sage of Chelsea: ‘‘I never hear you talk 
about ‘an eternal truth’ but I think of ‘ an infernal lic 


It is curious that the London Bench should so differ in 
their views as to their power to put down various nuisances 
to which dwellers in towns are liable. It was not long 
ago decided that to keep a cock whose crowing interfered 
with the health of a neighbour was an offence that could 
be put a stop to, but a magistrate has now expressed his 
doubts of this. 
very ill, and prevented from sleeping by the bird’s noise. 


The applicant explained that his wife was 


His worship (who, presumably, was either not a married 
replied, ‘Well, it the 
Ask your neighbour 


man, or wished he was not is in 
nature of a cock to be a little noisy. 
The applicant said that he 
whereupon the 
life is life.” 


What he meant Heaven only knows, but he dismissed the 


to give it some country air.” 
had appealed to him, and only got abuse; 
magistrate observed, ‘‘I am sorry for you; 
case as ultra vires. The existence of such neighbours as 
the cock-keeper is deplorable, but in the present backward 
stage of civilisation not to be helped; what surprises me 
It might keep me awake for 

) 


one night, but, if there are any resources (such as air- guns) 


is the existence of the cock. 


in civilisation, certainly not for two nights running. 
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PLAYHOUSKES. 
SCOTT 


THE 
sY CLEMENT 
Mr. Henry Arthur Jones and the British 
This dee} ly interesting 


All is well again. 
Public are both pleased with “ Judah.” 
play has been received on revival with very special enthusiasm, 
and the author of the work has declared in public that he 
somewhat in the light of a favourite 
I was very 


himself regards “ Judah” 
child. 


curious 


be said. 
y of “ Judah.” 


After that no more remains to 
tosee what the “ new criticism ” would s: 
IIaving once more been confronted with exactly what they 
wanted, “an unconventional play,” it remained to be seen if 
they would pick their new gift to pieces and scatter the 
fragments into the air, as they did in the case of that 
} ‘The Honourable Herbert.” On 
not so * Judah” as on 
they could 


unconventional play, 


whole, they were severe on 


the Vaudeville play, but they confessed not 


endure the comedy interest, which they ventured to think was 
They voted that it was not comedy at 


extremely nauseous, 


all, but farce. They declared it was forced, exaggerated, and 
There 
is no harm, surely, in recording a strong difference of opinion ; 
for, to my mind, in no play has Mr. Henry Arthur Jones given 


us such admirable and attractive comedy. I cannot help think- 


unnatural ; and no doubt they spoke with conviction. 


ing that Professor Jopp, the quiet gentle, refined scientist, the 
well-bred centleman and hater of shams; that Professor Dethie, 
the veneered conjurer and translated showman posing as 
an honoured guest at an earl’s country house ; that Miss Jopp, 
the unamiable, precise, vindictive, and unimaginative spinster, 
a cordial detester of both sexes; and lastly, that Juxon Prall, 
al youth, are all of them real flesh-and-blood men 
the 


Boswells who figure in “ The 


the egotistic 
and women. In the character gallery they are worth all 
ge Jawles and secondhand 
rusaders.” Why, then, should the new criticism bee so down 

n Juxon Prall, the ineffably conceited youth who lectures his 
own father, treats his mother with sublime scorn, looks upon 
custom, and is so 


that he can- 


appendage to social 
of humour 


love as a mere 


any sense 


absolutely destitute of 
the life of 


when he is making an idiot 
) He has faith in 
individuality, and that is all the faith that is in him. 
Prall is his own Alpha and Omega—the first and last of every- 


thing, the only one thing in the world worthy of the slightest 


not for him see 


of himself supreme his own absolute 


Juxon 


consideration ; and this is the character that is pointed out as 
an extravagant impossibility by such as are in reality ashamed 
at the very sight of him: forin Juxon Prall the author has, 
unconsciously, no doubt, hit off to the very letter these same 
so plaguey “cock-sure” about 
who method of retort 
than to the Prall is the 


embodiment of the modern pitying and contemptuous pessi- 


young gentlemen who are 


everything, and have no. other 


abuse opposing counsel. Juxon 


mist. Exhausted in argument, he sighs with disdain; no 
one must come near the wind of his intellectual nobility. If 
Juxon Prall had been a 
spread himself out to denounce the purblind idiots who dis- 
course an any other form of art. If Juxon Prall had been a 
devoted admirer of a Scandinavian poet and dramatist, he 


reviewer of music, he would have 


would have snorted out such words as “unenlightened,” “ ill- 

informed,” or “ uneducated,” concerning all who happened to 

If Juxon Prall had written a clever play 

with the 
P 


disagree with him. 
and it had failed, he would have hugged himself 
thought “that he had never suffered the degradation o 
public success.” I can quite under- 

stand Juxon Prall 
appreciated in certain quarters, But 
the right He 
and The 
cure a form 


a 


why is not 


he comes at time. 
is well-timed welcome. 


only certain 


way to 
of mental disease is ridicule. Concceit 
can often only be killed by a laugh, 
Mr. IIenry Arthur 
be blamed by his new- 


uid although 


Jones may 
found friends for so cruelly ridi- 
‘uling them, he must be earnestly 
The 
wholesome public sees the fun of 
him, and Mr. Cyril Maude hits him 
MF to the life. Young Mr. 
Vanderfelt is certainly a great dis- 


songratulated on Juxon Prall. 


very 


If he manages to keep his 
head clear and is not spoiled, he 


novery. 


promises to become one of our best 


young actors. To begin with, he 
speaks as if he had been educated, 
Nature h him a beautiful 


voice, but art has taught him how 


1s given MR. 
to use it. He speaks admirably,as yet with a little artificiality, 
the remains of a formal and strict education. and he makes 
fervour. But I wish Mr. Vanderfelt -could 
have the pluck and moral courage to cast away that ridiculous 
and 


love almost with 


and to before us 


rough, untidy, carnest, a Welsh Dissenting parson, 


lress effeminate appearance, come 
who holds 
Ritualism aud pretty Anglicanism in supreme detestation. 
I wish he could more of the man and of the 
milliner. Ife cannot, of course, as yet equal Mr. Willard in 
his of devotion, his 

but he 


‘make-up ” 


show us less 


dreaminess, his mysticism, his rapt air 
for which no other 
need not have followed Mr. Willard in the 
the 
who 
under 
the “ Song of Solomon” in this smart and smug young man, 
the “Song of Solomon” that inspired 
the love scenes so beautifully written in this play. The Rev. 
Judah Llewellyn could never have gone to a university tailor 
for his clothes; he would have been content with a rough 
‘loth coat that covered a complete suit of Jaeger'’s under-cloth- 
For him the detestable colour of these useful 
would have had no horror. He would 
with pride at the popular concert or in the pulpit 


* interest,” there is word ; 


for 
This is not 


photographic album. the man externally 


was shepherd- born, and watched his father's sheep 


the stars. There is no suggestion of the poetry of 


and it must have been 


garments 


ing. 


have exhibited them 


THE 


HENRY 


LONDON 


ILLUSTRATED 
OUR JLLUSTRATIONS, 
> 


THE NEW ASSOCIATES. 
Associates of the Royal Academy will distinctly 
institution, 
lines. 


The new 
strengthen the “ modern” side of that venerable 
and are fairly representative men in their various 
Mr. T. G 


architecture, enjoys the distinction 


Jackson, who is chosen as the representative of 


of being also an Oxford 
nd it 
The 
the 
the 


graduate and a grandson of Sir William Beechey, R.A., ¢ 
is at Oxford that some of his best work is to be found. 


*Schools,” where 


important example is the new 
He is a disciple of 


most 


public examinations are now held, 


Renaissance, and much of his work is purely imitative 


but he 
with 


has adapted old ideas to modern requirements 


considerable ingenuity, and the large hall in the 


MR. THOMAS GRAHAM JACKSON, 


Schools is certainly a satisfactory as well as an 
It would be 
Basil 
witness to his 


* New Oxford,” but it 


very 


imposing work. unfair to other architects— 


Mr. whose refined and 


bears 


especially to Champneys, 


original work talent—to speak of 


Mr. Jackson as the creator of must be 
admitted that he has done much to add to the architectural 
Mr. Jackson has also designed several 
houses in London, that for 

tiley, at Kensington Court, is perhaps one of 


ITere 


being overshadowed by the hug 


attractions of that city. 
picturesque among which 


Mr. Athelstan 
the most successful. again, however, by some ill-fate, it 
runs the risk of building 


from Mr. Basil Champneys, which has 


destroyed for ever the picturesqueness of the “Old Court 


erected designs by 
suburb.” 

Mr. Stanhope Forbes, if not the founder of the “N 
into favourable 


} ” 
wiyn 


school, is the artist who first brought notice 
the special merits of the group of young men who had made 
New Quay and its surrounding district, on the Cornish coast, 


their headquarters. It was Mr. Stanhope Forbes’s “ Fish- 


BATES, MR. STANHOPE A. 


market "—held on the wet sands—exhibited some eight or ten 
Burlington House, which first aroused public 


regular exhibitor of 


years ago at 


attention, and since then he has been a 
works which each year gave evidence of increasing strength 


and beauty. Ile does not always carry his pathos to the extent te 


which some of his colleagues—Mr. Brangwyn and Mr. Bramley, 


but in his more recent works, 


Wedding,” and others, 


lend, themselves ; 


“The Sailor's 


for instance 
such as * The Auction,” 
there is always a touch of pathos which is at once homely and 
refined. 

Mr. Harry Bates has well deserved his rank, having started 
afforded by loc 
He hes shown his powers chiefly as a modell 
hand 
ived life, so spirited have been his grou; 
the ' 
especially when working on 


in life with no better chances than those 


schools. 


clay and terra-cotta, materials which under his have 


almost re s in com- 
has on several occasions, 


tablets, 


position. At same time, he 


relievo displayed an 


almost classical sympathy and touch. His religious subjects, 
which firstattracted notice, wereat times socrowded with figures 
that the merits of each individual type were often lost upon 

Mr. 


and, what is perl aps of 


those who passed them by without close examination. 
Sates is also essentially a “modern.” 
the result of our national art 


still greater interest, he is 


training. 


16: 


THOMAS 


Thomas 
Watts, 


and 


CARLYLE. 


Of all Carlyle ws are tempted to 


the 


portraits of 


count that by Mr now on view at Victorian 


the best There has been a 
The exhaustion 


still farther ch 


Exhibition, as far 
kind of resuscitation of 
of the copyright of his 


away 
Carlyle late. 
works, by apening 
them, has immensely added to the number of his readers 
the 


began 


continuous controversy over his biography, which 


Mr. Froude’s “ Reminiscences,” and 
Mrs 


additional 


with can hardly 


be said to have terminated with Ireland's 
of Mrs. Carlyle,” 
Still 


Carlyleana of little 


has added an piquancy te 


writings. later, we have seen a toc frequent revival « 


value, and at this moment a 


} 


le is running in the New Jtvricw, and his lectures of 18: 


e been published in book form by Messrs. Ellis and Elvey 
But none of this biographical and unauthorised matter is 
seek in the thirty or more 


the Him we 


volumes issuec 


true Carlyle. must 


i while he lived; in the picturesque dese 


riptliong 


of Danton, of ¢ in the naive 


in the 


Prussia ; 


the ; 


romwell, of Frederick of 
quaint 
ritual 


work 


enthusiasm for Richter and Schiller and Gov 


combination of Puritanism and mysticism in his sp 


development ; and, above all, in the impulse to energetic 


which his writings inspired in Tennyson, Ruskin; Kingsley 


and so many of the other great men who ccme under his spell, 


H.M.S. EDGAR, 


rhis ship, which was built in Devonport Dockyard, and 


finished in 1890, belongs to the first class of 


dec | “pre tect 
The dimensions of the hull, which is 


length, 60 ft 


cruisers for sea service, 


constructed of steel, are 360 ft breadth of beam, 


and 23 ft. 9in. depth, giving a displacement of 7350 tons of 
water, The armour-plating of the deck, 5 in. thick, does not 
extend to the ends of the ship. The engines are of 12.000-horse 
power, driving two screw-propellers, which givea speed excecd- 
ing nineteen knots an hour. ‘The Edgar is armed with two 


breech-loading rifled guns, of 4-in, calibre and 22 ft. long, ten 


G-in. guas, sixteen quick-firing six -pounders and three- 
pounders, eight machine-guns, and four torpedo-tubes 


STRANDING OF AN ATLANTIC LINER. 
The North German Lloyd steamer Eider, which left New Yor) 
on Jan, 23 for Southampton and Bremen, stranded on the 
night of Sunday, Jan. 31, at Atherfield Ledge, off the Isle of 
Wight. ‘The vessel, 
thousand 


which was of between three and four 


tons’ burden, missed her way in endeavouring 
to pass the Needles Light and rocks at the western extremity 
of the Isle of Wight. 1 
night, the vessel 


whom there 


When, about ten o'clock on Sunday 
the the 
rushed on deck, 
that there 
The night 
fogs making communication with 
Nevertheless 


struck on rocks, 


226 


passengers, of 
the 


was no 


were but confident 
the 
danger allayed their fears. 
the 
the land a matter of considerable difficulty. 
boat 
Soutbampton for tugs,and so complete was the confidence he 


assurances of captain immediate 


was spent in terrible 
suspense, densest of 


the captain sent his own ashore with telegrams to 


inspired in those on board that, although the life-boat crew 
offered their services time after time, they were declined, only 
thirteen passengers electing to comeashore. A little later it was 
clear that the ship had been terribly damaged by contact with 
the rocks, and in the early morning the sea was dashing 
madly against the sides and over 
the vessel. Meanwhile the tugs, in 
which the captain had placed his 
trust, were quite unable to come 
to his and it 


necessary life-boat crews 


assistance, was 
for the 
to devote themselves to the work of 
rescue, a task ten times more difficult 
than it the 


load 


have 
Load 
of passengers were brought ashore, 
all through Monday the 
watchers on the beach 


would proved 


previous evening. after 
and 
witnessed a 
constant succession of women and 
chiidren being dragged through the 
surf from the boats until, at ten 
at night, the last had 
landed, The crew remained on 
board with their captain all Monday 
Tuesday, 


passen ge r 


the vessel 
the life- 
work, and the 


night, but on 


having leak, 


sprung a 

boats were again at 
rescue of the crew took place amid 
even greater danger then had been 
l the 


experienced the previous day, the struggle with fierce 
By seven 


bres rs being of the intensest character. o'clock 
however, the whole of the crew of 166 office 


to leave his ship. 


rs and men 


were 
landed, the captain being the last The 
Eider was laden with cotton, maize, gen¢ , and 
to the 

It is hardly necessary to add a word ¢ 
a1] Ki 
ahil 4 


who were 


value of £300,000. 
brave crews 


iglishmen will feel in th 


thus enabled to save the lives of 


THE FAMINE IN RUSSIA. 
Letters from special correspondents in the centraland eastern 
provinces of Russia continue to be published in the news- 
papers, furnishing precise local descriptions of the existing 
listress and of the difficulties in the way of administering 
relief 


ness and badness of food, 


There is much epidemic disease, arising from scanti- 
The medical men report a terrible 
mortality among children. Typhus in its worst forms is raging 
districts, the the 
large towns increases the danger of infection. 
the th« 


in many while migration of starving 


peasantry to the 
Our Illustration shows scene in a village where 
peasants actually stripped thatch off the roofs of 

to feed their 


oxen are seen lying in the fields and roads 


starving cattle. Many carcasses of 
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STREET OF KELVEDON, ESSEX, WHERE MR. SPURGEON WAS BORN, 








MR. SPURGEON AT THE AGE OF TWENTY-THREE. 


MR. SPURGEON ON THE INDIAN MUTINY. 
thirty-four years has left only an elderly minority of Englishmen ang retaining 
ons of the immediate national calamity, ane the sense of horror excited by 

outbreak of the Indian Sepoy Mutiny in 1857. On 

Inesday, Oct. 7, of that year, an appointed special service of public religious humiliation 
lebrated in all churches and chapels throughout the country, and collections of money 
for the relief of surviving sufferers or the widows and orphans of those who had 

One of the most striking demonstrations of popular feeling in London upon 
23,654, assembled in the nave and central 
1 a forcible sermon from 


lapse of 
impressi 
f outrage and massacre, at the 


0 


was ce 

e made 
perished in India 
this occasion was the vast congregation, numbering 
transept of the Crystal Palace, where the Rev. C. H. Spurgeon preache 
ntextof the prophet Micah,‘ Hear ye the rod,and who hath appointed it,” expressing the 


ents which then generally prevailed in English minds 
JSE AT KELVEDON IN WHICH MR. 
APPEARS AT THE PRESENT TIME, 
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MR. SPURGEON PREACHING AT THE CRYSTAL PALACE ON HUMILIATION DAY, OCT. 7, 1857. 
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THE WRECK OF THE NORTH GERMAN LLOYD STEAMER EIDER, OFF ATHERFIELD LEDGE, ISLE OF WIGHT. 


From an instantaneous photograph by C. Knight, Newport, Isle of Wight. 

















“ HELPMATES.”’—BY E. MORANT COX. 





him a ¢ 

it John 
temper and 

vite 


He 


favourite 


ra long illness 


. ] 
irs had been an extitiite 


' : 
Liseapes © 


was practically 
vith the determin- 
ion. He exhib- 
Academy mat 
Institute, 


his profess 
the Royal 
W t to the oy il 
ember. He ws 
{ his work 
would 


permit worked al 


the I ? ’ mture of which he transeribed 
there which are 


He died 


es revealed 
true artist. 


nily the beant 


apprehended by the 


of marked ability and ec 
in the Colonel Sit 
s Sandeman, 
and 
was 


person of 
K CS ia Avent to the 
Governo! Chief Commissioner for 
Beloochistan. ITe practically responsible 
for the subjugation of the wild and unruly tribes 
f that ec and their final peaceful 
under rule. He accomplished this 
task mainly by tact and the display 
a singularly resourceful personality, and 
ithont any substantial aid from British arms 
He ad ] the Afghan War of 
1879-80 When surrounded by menacing tribes- 
who threatened to ent off the British com- 
munications, he boldly pushed forward a small 
body of troops, and “bluffed” the enemy into 
quiescence. His methods were always daring, and 
not over-fettered by regard for official precedents. 
‘Sandey,” as his Anglo-Indian nickname went, 
was in many respects a type of the men who made 
our Indian Empire. 


Gencral 


yante settle- 


British 


id similar good work in 


men, 


figures as to the issue and 
Spurgeon’s sermons have 


Some interesting 
the late Mr. 
been given by his publishers, Messrs. Passmore 

and Alabaster, who for thirty-seven years have given 
to the world Mr. Spurgeon’s weekly discourses. In all, the 
great preacher has published through this firm 2241 sermons, 
represente| the selected product of an even larger 
The average sule was 


sale of 


which 
number of actually spoken utterances. 
about 25,000 a week, famous sermon, that on “ Baptismal 
Regeneration,” selling to the extent of 200,000 copies. Mr 
Spurgeon’s most popular work was the collection of homely 
proverbs and thoughts on life entitled “John Ploughman’s 
Falk,” of which 370,000 copies were sold, the demand being 
to-day nearly as brisk as ever. 
The late Mr. Jacob Henry Tillett, who was one of the 
mem} for Norwich daring the 1880 Parliament, and who 
previously twice sat for 
his city for short 
periods, was a man of 
fame, who at 


one 


native 


large local 
time 
attain national celebrity. 
Mr. Tillett was assoc 
ated with Bright 
Cobden in the Fre 
and 
band of eloquent 
platform ora trained 
mia simple and severe 
orth the 
unrestricted 
with singular 
and felicity 
Mr. Tillett, however. pre . 
ferred life in his own 
neighbourhood, where for 
forty years he was by 
far the most notable and 
pictaresqne political figure, his fame as an orator extending 
throughout the castern counties. He fought six battles for 


one promised to 


agitation, was one 


of the 


tors 


school who set 
doctrines of 
commerce 


clearness 


Tae Late Ma. J. H. TiLLert. 
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JEAN GERARDY. 

lous than ever. When here in November last his extraordinary 
performance of a difficult concerto by Volkmann evoked the 
greatest admiration and wonder. In one or two quarters the 
opinion was expressed that the tewr de force was too much for 
him, but we did not share that opinion, neither was it the 
idea of musical generally. Master Gérardy 
reappeared in London on when he took part in a 


connoisseurs 


concert at St. James's Hall organised by Miss Macintyre on 


behalf of the Home Missions, St. Andrew's Parish, Fulham. 


Lord Poltimore’s Devonshire seat, Poltimore Castle, near 
Excter, where the Premier has been a guest during his West 
Country campaign, is the principal residence of his lordship, 
and, though not a particularly large or imposing mansion. is 
remarkable for the beanty of its architecture, some parts 
of the building dating back to an early period. Poltimore, 
which is celebrated even in lovely Devon for the splendidly 
wooded beauty of its park lands, been in 
of the ancient West Country family of Bampfylde, of 
whom Lord Poltimore is the head, the 
first Edward, prior to which time the Bampfyldes were lords 
of the manor of Weston.Bampfylde, in the adjoining county 
of Somerset. The present. Lord Poltimore, now in his sixty- 
fifth year, isa keen sportsman, who'owns some first-rate trout- 
fishing, and is an ardent patron of the foxhounds, which often 
meet in his beautiful park. 


has possession 


since the reign of 


OUR PORTRAITS. 

The portrait of the late Sir J. Lambert is from a photograph 
by Messrs. Maull and Fox, 187A, Piccadilly ; Mr. T. G. Jack- 
son, by Mr. Ball, 17, Regent Street; Mr. H. Bates, by Mr. F. 
Hollyer, 9, Pembroke Square, W. ; Mr. Stanhope A. Forbes, by 
Mr. R. W. Robinson, of Redhill, Surrey ; the late Mr. Tillett, by 
Messrs. Sawyer and Bird, of Norwich ; the views of the birth- 
place of the late Mr. Spurgeon, by Mr. Howard Benham ; and 
the wreck of the Eider, by Mr. Charles Knight, of Newport, 
Isle of Wight. 


Edward Solomon 
makes manifest 


splay less variety 
not unnatural, 


Nautch 
he had ten 
As regards mere tunefulness or command of lively 


Giri, 


that years’ less experience when he com- 


il 
bethn 
rh ums 


The Vicar 


sater Comic 


and catchy refrains, it strikes us that the score of 
nowise inferior to Mr. 
for example, the merry chorus of 


of Bray” is Solomon's 

Take, 

huntsmen and the quaint old English lilt of the first duet 
I ‘icar and Mrs. Merton. These are veritable tunes, 

them, that cling to the ear 


operas 


11 character about 
left the 
as much can be said for the new patter-songs allotted 
Mr. Bedford for Mrs. Merton’s 
ask me why,” which Miss 

rs with so much piquancy and point. 
or hand, Mr. 
sone with chorus anent the teachings of the Jack- 
a capital refrain—and the interpolated duet in the 
for and Winifred. We again 


quality in the sparkling gigue rhythm of 


one has theatre. We are not sure 
Rowe, or 
Rosina 
On 


the 


Solomon is quite at his best in 


s new 


Sandford detect an 


number, which, by the way, owes almost as much t 


singing of Miss Lenore Snyderand Mr. Courtice 
that “The Vicar of Bray” music lacks 
have seen this stated) is scarcely fair. The 


a sense of fun in 


humour (and we 
least cultivated musician can surely perceiy 
whimsical that 


occasional employment of hymn-like cadences, and 


touches abound in the orchestra, the 
the introduction at odd moments of the real theme 
of “The Vicar of Bray,” not to speak of the Men- 
“ Wedding March” heard when the pro- 
wending its the 
‘The dancing, the acting 


attractions in the latest Savoy produc- 


delssohn 


cession is way towards church. 


dresses, and the 


may ve 


powerful 
tion; but, prominent as they are, they do not cast 


the music wholly into the background. 


The performance of “The 
originally announced to take place at the Royal 
Albert Hall on Jan. 20, was given a week later, 
before a much larger assemblage than had heen 
anticipated. Arthur Sullivan's 
however, a work to “conjure with,’ and in this 
instance there was the added attraction of the 
beautiful “In Memoriam which the 
same composer wrote on the occasion of the death 
of his father,and now given, of course. as a tribute 
to the memory of the late Duke of Clarence. It 
18 a believe, not 


Golden Legend,” 


Sir cantata is, 


overture, 


curious coincidence, and one, we 
hitherto pointed out, that this overture was now 
played at the Albert Hall, under Mr. Barnby’s 
direction, almost on the exact anniversary of its 
production under Mr. Manns at the Crystal Palace 
a quarter of a century ago. The choruses in “The 
Golden Legend” were sung with the customary 
refinement and precision, and, notwithstanding a 
lengthy resistance on the conductor's part, the 
audience succeeded in securing the repetition of 
the melodious “ Evening Hymn.” The soprano 
musi¢e was sustained with satisfactory intelligence 
and efficiency by Miss Medora Henson, an American 
soprano, whose appearance at the Albert Ilall has 
been previously noted this season. Miss Henson 
was nervous in her opening scene with Ursula and 
Prince Henry, but gathered confidence as she went 
on, and sang with extremely good effect in the 
crescendo passage with chorus leading to a climax 
on the words “Christe eleison.” The remaining 
solo parts were undertaken by Miss Hilda Wilson, 
Mr. Iver McKay, Mr. Robert Grice, and Mr. Hen- 
schel, who were all quite as successful as usual. 
Needless to add that Mr. Barnby conducted with 
admirable tact and zeal, 





There was a large attendance at the Saturday 

Popular Concert of Jan. 30, when Mdlle. Szumowska 

(the talented pupil of M. Paderewski) renewed 

acquaintance with a London andience, and Sejior 

Arbos appeared here for the first time this winter. 

The programme opened with Beethoven's glorious 

quintet in C major, a wellnigh ideal rendering of 

which was achieved by MM. Arbos, Ries, Straus, 

Gibson, and Piatti. ‘The same master’s “Sonata 

Pastorale ” served to reintroduce the young Tolish 

pianist, and her interpretation of the work elicited 

warm admiration. It was instinct with charm and 

grace, and, from a technical standpoint, nothing short of per- 

fection. Mdlle. Szumowska was heard later on with Senor 

Arbos and Signor Piatti in Schumann's D minor pianoforte 

trio, while the violinist enhanced our high opinion of his 

merits by a neat and artistic performance of Bach’s prelude 

and fugue in G minor. To make the interest of the 

concert complete, the new vocal quartets and gipsy songs 

of Brahms were once more given, the executants being, 

as before, Mr. and Mrs. Henschel, Mrs. Isabel Fassett, and 

Mr. Shakespeare. On the following Monday evening St. 

James's Hall was barely half filled. Habitués who stayed 

away missed the treat of hearing Madame Néruda in a Haydn 

quartet and a Handel sonata, and of listening to Malle. 

Szumowska’'s delicate rendering of three Chopin pieces, which, 

together with Beethoven's sonata in A for pianoforte and 

violoncello, made up the evening's programme. The ladies 

were both encored in their solos, and Mdlle. Szumowska gave 

in response one of her master's charming “ Moments Musicaux,” 
Mr. O’Mara was the vocalist. 

Sir Augustus Harris has returned from the Continent, fully 
equipped with the material for his promised performances of 
German opera, and, unless we are greatly mistaken, these will 
constitute by far the most interesting feature in his coming 
Covent Garden. Instead of only two music- 
dramas from “Der Ring des Nibelungen,” the entire 
series of four will be mounted, in addition to “ Tristan und 
Isolde” and Beethoven's “ Fidelio.” 


season at 


It will be an arduous 
undertaking, but most of the artists are coming from Germany, 
and are already quite familiar with the intricacies of Wagner's 
later works. Some of these singers have been here before, 
while others, such as Herr Alvary, whose ‘Tristan was the talk 
of Bayreuth last year, will appear in this country for the first 
time. It is understood that the impresario intends giving 
German opera at Drury Lane as well as at the other house, and 
should the patrons of this form of art come forward with the 
same ready support that they vouchsafed it ten ycars ago, he 
will doubtless find the double enterprise worth carrying out, 
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HOME AND FOREIGN NEWS. 
The Queen (says Truth) has decided to prolong her stay at 
Osborne until quite the end of February, and it is very 
probable that her return to Windsor will be deferred until 
‘Luesday, March 1, so that the Court will only be in residence 
at the castle for three weeks, as her Majesty is to start for 
Ilyéres on cither March 22 or 23. 

The Queen has written an affecting letter to the nation and 
to her subjects throughout the empire expressing her deep sense 
of the universal sympathy excited by the death of her beloved 
grandson, With womanly simplicity her Majesty alludes to 
the heavy bereavements she has suffered during the last 
thirty years, areminder of past sorrows which has touched a 
chord in many a household. It might have 
that in the presence of such grief the 
most effervescent eccentricity would be stilled into 
common respect. But some pushing philanthropist has 
seized the opportunity to advertise himself by suggesting 
that the Queen’s letter should be reproduced in “ the highest 
style of art.” and sold for the purpose of raising money for 
“ the sorrowing young bride.” It was bad enough to propose 
that the subscriptions for wedding presents should be given 
to Princess May, but I hope the new freak of commercial 
sentiment will rouse the general disgust. 


responsive 


been expected 


The agricultural labourer has been vigorously wooed by 
Mr. Chaplin at Ely. A Conservative conference on rural 
reform was organised as a counterblast to Mr. Schnadhorst’s 
gathering of agricultural electors, The Minister of Agricul- 
ture committed himself to the sentiment that every labourer 
in the country ought to have a piece of land ; but he denounced 
the suggestion that this land should be first acquired bya 
local authority endowed with compulsory powers. Here, I 
fancy, is the little rift between the Conservative programme 
for the counties and the Opposition policy. Mr. Chaplin is 
to give effect to his views in a Small Holdings Bill, which it 
is expected will virtually take precedence of the Local Govern- 
ment Bill for Ireland. Rumour, indeed, has already postponed 
the practical consideration of that measure till after Easter. 


Mr. Reid, the chairman of the Central Chamber of Commerce 
has expressed some scepticism as to the value of these agri- 
cultural experiments. Allotments, he thinks, have the bad 
effect of lowering wages, and the best thing for the labourer 
to do is to make his labour more efficient. But, with both 
political parties suing for his vote, the labourer can afford to 
disregard the cold-blooded economist. At Ely there was 
much outspoken independence, and Mr. Chaplin's philanthropic 
desire to provide every labourer with a bit of land is more to 
the purpose than the aspiration of Henri Quatre to see a fowl 
in every humble pot. Henri Quatre would have set about 
providing that fowl if he had been threatened by a General 
Election. Probably the too judicious Reid is not a can- 
didate. 

There is a split between the Conservatives and Liberal 
Unionists of East Worcestershire. ‘The Unionists wanted 
Mr, Austen Chamberlain as a candidate, but the Conservatives, 
alarmed by the utterances of Mr. Joseph Chamberlain on the 
delicate question of Disestablishment, sought to exact very 
definite pledges from his son. This has produced a state of 
affairs analogous to the dispute between the two wings of the 
Unionist Party in Central Birmingham, and the intervention 
of Lord Salisbury and the Duke of Devonshire is again invoked 
to restore peace, 

The first London County Council has been dissolved, and 
the Metropolis is preparing for the struggle over the birth of 
the new administrative body. ‘There is little doubt that the 
elections will be fought on party lines; and it is suggested, 
indeed, on the Conservative side that the name of Moderates 
is not sufficiently distinctive for candidates who are opposed 
to Radical measures. The electors need not remain in 
ignorance of the achievements of the Council which is just 
dead if they can find time to peruse the bulky history which 
has been compiled by Mr. William Saunders. 

Lord Salisbury’s address to a great meeting of his sup- 
porters at Exeter gave very little indication of the course 
the Government intend to pursue in the coming Session. The 
Prime Minister laid some stress upon the advantages of small 
holdings as bulwarks against revolution, and this probably 
means that Mr. Chaplin's Bill is to safeguard the State. _Con- 
cerning local Government for Ireland there was not a word, 
but Lord Salisbury denounced Home Rule as a fatal truckling 
to the Popish and “ uncivilised” majority of the Irish people. 


The death of Mr. Spurgeon, which occurred on the night of 
Jan, 31, is noted at length in another column. Among the 


telegrams of condolence to Mrs. Spurgeon was one from the - 


Prince and Princess of Wales. ‘The body of the great preacher 
was taken on Feb. 1 to the mortuary chapel in the cemetery at 
Mentone, where it was embalmed. ‘The remains will be 
brought to England, reaching London on Monday, Feb. 8. 


The periodical clamour for reform of our legal system is 
raging with unusual violence. Litigants, who complain that 
the law is not only uncertain, but laboriously slow and 
extravagantly dear, have raised an exceeding bitter cry, which 
is echoed by some intrepid lawyers. One of these, Mr. Pitt- 
Lewis, proposes to invite Parliament to establish District 
Courts. Itis also suggested that the County Courts should 
deal with the numberless minor cases of libel and slander 
which now choke the enfeebled energies of the superior 
tribunals. Strange to say, there is a general suspicion that 
the most august judges are not eager to see any considerable 
changes, and that the reforms of procedure which shall give 
us cheap and quick trials will not find keen partisans on the 
Bench. 

If writing to the 7imcs were as effectual as law-making, 
there would be some remarkable revolutions in the legal pro- 
fession. The campaign against the license of cross-examina- 
tion has been succeeded by a crusade against “ illicit com- 
missions.” Auctioneers have unfolded blood-curdling tales of 
the “ blackmail” demanded by solicitors. The cross-examiner 
has come out of the pillory and the attorney has taken his 
place. Perhaps the auctioneer will be the next victim of this 
search-light of moral inquisition. But he would be an 
optimist indeed who should imagine that all this cry will pro- 
duce any wool in the shape of regeneration in the devices 
which are covered by the general cloak of “ business.” 


Succi, the fasting man, Lroke down in his attempt to live 
for fifty-two days without food. There is now reason to believe 
that a peculiarly loathsome form of exhibition has had its 
day. If Succi had been successful, his rival, Jacques, would 
probably have attempted to outdo him by fasting for fifty- 
four days. I have never been able to understand why the 
authorities have permitted this kind of semi-suicide, or many 
other “ entertainments " which exposed some wretched creature's 
self-imposed tortures to the gaze of adull mob, The effect of 
such exhibitions is necessarily brutalising. We would not allow 
a bull-fight in London, but the spectacle of a man starving 
himself to the point of death is supposed to be a legitimate 
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amusement, though it reduces civilised society below the level 
of the North American Indians. 

The rioting at Eastbourne is worse than ever. and it is sig 
nificant that, although the police are quite unable to cope with 
the rioters, it never occurs to the local authorities to reinforce 
the constabulary every Sunday. Brutal assaults on the Salva- 
tionist women are witnessed with apparent relish by people 
who probably consider themselves the flower of civilised 
breeding. 

There are in France five Cardinals, all of them Archbishops, 
who have recently issued a declaration or manifesto stating 
that the Catholic clergy would henceforth cease to oppose the 
Republican form of government, but at the same time saying 
that their adhesion to the Republic did not imply their 
approval of certain laws which they consider as infringing 
their rights and privileges. This manifesto was first looked 
upon as a declaration of war, but when it was found that Car- 
dinal Lavigerie, whose Republicanism and patriotism are above 
suspicion, gave his adhesion to it, another and more correct view 
of it was taken, and it would now seem that the Government 
have given up all idea of prosecuting the Cardinals for thus 
freely expressing their opinion. Only one thing need be 
remembered—the clergy’s adhesion to the Republic; it is good 
policy to overlook the rest. ‘Thirty-seven Bishops have given 
their adhesion to the declaration, and the other twenty-three 
will probably follow their example. Indirectly, however, the 
Cardinals’ manifesto has had consequences of great political im- 
portance, for the Comte de Paris, feeling that the Monarchy, 
for the present at least, has no chance whatever, has decided 
on reducing his staff (and expenses), and given notice to the 
secretaries of his committees that next year their services will 
no longer be required. 

The flag-ship of the British Mediterranean Squadron, 
II.M.S. Victoria, has met with a disagreeable mishap on the 
western coast of Greece, running aground, on Friday, Jan. 29, 
at Snipe Point, Dragomesti, near Platea. Striking the rocks 
amidships, her bottom opened several large leaks, admitting 
five hundred tons of water. Fortunately the weather was 
calm, and assistance was promptly rendered by the torpedo- 
ship Hecla, and there is every probability that she will soon be 
towed off. ‘The Victoria is one of the most powerful war- 
ships of the Royal Navy. She was built at Newcastle, and was 
launched in 1889, She is constructed of steel, and her dimen- 
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whole of the rifle exercise over and over again during the time 
allotted them for breakfast, until they fainted from fatigue ai 


d 
Another sergeant, Weyse by name, had a soldier held 
l 


hunger. 
down, flogged, and kicked,so that he had to be sent 
suffering from injuries which resulted in a terrible diseas 
Lance-Corporal Hoffmann repeatedly flogged DBombardier 
Dombart with his sword-belt, and made him ones present 
arms 1889 times, until the wretched man faintcd 
exhaustion. 


to hospits 


from 


Yet another sergeant, says the same authority, made his 
men get up in the middle of the night in January 1590, 
and, clothed simply in helmets and night-shirts, perform 
drills in the open air. He then ordered them to light cigars 
while they were at the double, and the exercise continued 
until the cigars were smoked out, Other instances are given 
in the circular of revolting and disgusting acts of eruclty 
practised on soldiers which tend to show that as refined torturers 
German non-commissioned officers can be compared only to 
Chinamen. ‘The fiends in uniform whose names were mentioned 
in the circular were all tried by court-martial, degraded from 
their rank, and sentenced to terms of imprisonment varying 
from two to five years. It strikes me that, considering the 
abominable features of the above cases, this punishment was 
singularly mild and inadequate, 


Portugal is now in the midst of a grave financial crisis 
which might have had but for the 
courageous and straightforward attitude of the King, It was 
recently discovered that a number of officials in public banking 
establishments, in the railways, and in some of the State 
departments bad been guilty of maladministration and even of 
malversation, ‘The King insisted on the guilty parties being 
prosecuted, and on the full extent of the disaster being made 
public. This was done,and it was found that there was adeficit in 
the Budget of 10,000,000 milreis,that the Floating Debtamounted 
to 23,000,000 milreis, and the advances to banks and other 
institutions to 13,000,000 milreis. In order to remedy tlhe 
present situation, the Government presented to the Cortes a 
Bill providing for an increase in the income tax paid by 
Government officials, and asking authority to negotiate a 
convention with the holders of Exterior bonds on the principle 
of a conversion of a portion of their capital or of the conpons 
into redeemable bonds, and to reorganise and simplify all 
branches of the administration. 


serious consequences 














H.M.8. VICTORIA, ASHORE 
sions are: length, 340 ft. ; breadth, 70 ft.; draught of water, 
27 ft. 3in., giving a displacement of 10,470 tons 

The German Emperor is now in his thirty-fourth year. 
Ilis thirty-third birthday was celebrated throughout Germany 
on Jan. 27 with the customary official and military ceremonial. 
In Berlin there was a great display of flags and bunting ; 
officers and soldiers were brave in their parade uniforms, and 
the people swarmed in the streets, especially at night, when 
the city was brilliantly illaminated. They have in Germany 
a pretty*custom, consisting in placing a lighted candle behind 
every window-pane. ‘lhe effect is very fine from the outside ; 
but, on the other hand, there is a certain danger attending this 
mode of illumination—the curtains, unless removed, being 
liable to catch fire. 

The Emperor's birthday is now tending to become a general 
hoiiday throughout the empire, all non-official Germany vieing 
with the official classes in its loyalty towards the young 
Emperor, 

After a four-days debate, the Primary Education Bill, to the 
reactionary tendencies of which I alluded in these columns a 
week or two ago, was read for the first time in the Prussian 
Diet on Jan. 30, and referred to a Select Committee of 
twenty-eight members, in which the various political 
parties are very fairly represented. Notwithstanding the 
increasing agitation against this measure, which is con- 
sidered as being conceived purely in the interests of 
the Clericals, it is expected that the Bill will pass. The 
other day, Professor Virchow eloquently protested against 
giving arbitrary powers over public instruction to religious 
communities, the effect of which, he argued, would be to 
hamper progress—but without success. Chancellor von Caprivi, 
who followed him, defined the position of the Government, and 
explained the object of the Bill, which, he said, was to combat 
the spirit of Atheism. Of course, these words raised a storm 
of protest from the Left. but it was quite evident from the 
tone and manner of the Chancellor that the Government have 
made up their minds that their Bill shall become law. 

Certain revelations just made by a German Socialist organ, 
and looked upon as genuine by the entire German Press, show 
that the German soldier's lot is nota happy one. According 
to the Vorwdrts, a confidential circular issued by Prince 
George of Saxony to the colonels of the army corps he com- 
mands (the 12th) calls attention to several cases of cruelty prac- 
tised by non-commissioned officers on their men, and appeals 
to them, for the honour of the army, to purge their regiments 
from such inhuman instructors, Prince George, in his circular, 
says that the outrages mentioned by him were committed deli- 
berately and ... cold blood, and specifi 
Sergeant Zwahr, for instance, ordered recruits to perform the 


some of the worst cases. 
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THE COAST OF GREECE, 

The Government proposals have been favourably reccived 
by the Cortes, and it is hoped that there will be no necessity 
to resort to the sale of some of the Portuguese colonies, as 
suggested by Senhor d’Almeida, whose resolution on the 
subject, for which he demanded urgency, has been unanimously 
rejected, 

The King of Portugal, setting a noble example of pat riot- 
ism and self-sacrifice, has resolved to relinquish, for the Lenefit 
of the Treasury. one fifth of his Civil List. 

As the arbitration agreed upon between Great Britain and 
the United States for the settlement of the Behring Sea 
question cannot possibly be concluded before the coming 
sealing season, the modus rirend/, which expires on May 1 next, 
will have to be renewed. ‘The Commissioners of Great Britain 
and those of the United States have arrived at certair conclu. 
sions, to be embodied in a joint report, which will form the 
basis of the inquiry of the arbitrators. The joint report will be 
drawn up after the conference of the Commissioners of the two 
countries, for which arrangements have been made by Sir 
Julian Pauncefote and Mr. Blaine. 

Chiie, in reply to the ultimatum of the United States, has 
agreed to withdraw Sefior Matta’s circular to the Chilian 
representatives abroad, and proposed to submit the Baltimore 
affair to arbitration or to the Sapreme Court of the United 
States. So far, good! Such a result was, indeed, to be expected 
after the President's Message. But it turns ont that this 
remarkable piece of. spread-eagleism was totally uncalled 
for, for the very sufficient reason that the Note of Sefior Montt 
conveying Chile’s satisfactory assurances had reached Wash 
ington before the President’s Méssage was sent to Congress, 
Mr. Harrison, in a second Message, explained that the Chilian 
reply had not been translated when his first Message was sent. 
Spanish is not a difficult language, and I should have thonght 
that within a few minutes after the telegram reached Wash- 
ington the President of the United States might have been 
made acquainted with its contents. Really, Americans must 
be very bad linguists if such things can occur in their Foreign 
Office. How long would it have taken President Harrison to 
get a translation of a despatch written in Russian, I 
wonder ? 

On Feb. 1 Mr. Gerald Portal, British Agent and Consul- 
General at Zanzibar, declared the port free in the presence of 
the Sultan's uncle, as the representative of his Highness, and of 
a gathering of 5000-merchants of all nations. Henceforth all 
goods and merchandise will enter duty free, with the 

ammunition and Thus a revolution has 
been effected in East African trade, and a new era 
which will give British commerce a great impetus and an 
undoubted supremacy in the East African markets. X. 
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MARQUIS OF SALISBURY TO EXETER. 






f Devon- 


e Conservatives and Unionists, addressed 


Lord Salisbury on Feb. 2, took place in 
the city of Exeter, which in former times, 


hen Lord John Russell was one of the 





representatives of that county, more fre- 
quently attracted the notice of great party 


leaders, as the West of England had thena 






larger share of Parliamentary borough con- 
stituencies Exeter is the natural and 





bouring district. Few county capitals or 






cathedral towns enjoy a more beautiful 
situation, or have witnessed 
events in the national history It stands, 


like Ipswich, at the head of navigation on a 








quays, Canali, 











| and docks of the river Exe; and the ruins WEST FRONT, EXETER CATHEDRAL. 
| f Rougemont Castle, with the lofty terrace 

of Northernhay and a grove of fine elms, present a stately an example in ecclesiastical architecture of perfect symmetry 
— #9 | aspect The vie vs of the hills on the opposite side of the in its design, with the peculiarity of high Norman towers 
river. with Haldon.and the distant highlands of Dartmoor, and at the transepts, and its west front has an ornate screen 
the meadows in the fair valley of the Exe, lend an addi- decorated with three ranges of sculptured figures, much 
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OLD HOUSI ! H KET XETER tional charm to this city. Its cathedral is uniqne as defaced by time, 



































THE GUILDHALL, 





EXETER. IN THE CATHEDRAL YARD, EXETER. 

















EXETER FROM THE CANAL. 
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** Catch him on the spears!*’ cried Umslopogaas. 


“NADA THE LILY,” BY H. RIDER HAGGARD.—SEE NEXT PAGE, 
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{ ‘ 
t i Was We p ’ t t ! | v) | L ] ! ht, bu 
t! I found my Vv Macro} ! l pped te to { | Y Ll dy 
lren They 1 I came, | I fi ned at m mid into the nl it ler, rat ha 
( ive ! I I I) \ I hel 1 DI ro ae rdead 
} Meanwhile, the lion l l w tl f 
1 ha divorced t W wm,’ I 1 to them Sh nd dead b in he for sl vt brin 
1 ti iW yut Lh 1 now I tal ! ive eithe | Bu n si } d ri 
t ! } to tl f Sw ! he n she d ped t b | | f tl 


t night of the enth day we came t in ! nou and sprar th hin er the fen ; 
try where there were few kraal for Chal ul ¢ n “Oh, 89 : cried t Nada, i tt nad 
t 1 all up years befor Perhaps you know the place, we 1 od after the lio itin 
my father In it is a great and strange mountain It i | : moment si t lover her dead cubs, Umslopo 
haunted and named t Ghost Mountain, and’on t top of it hanging fi her mouth, and looked at t i tl 0 
i grey peak iped the head of an aged woman. Her wondered nd hoped that she might let him fall Is, 
it wild p we? t sleep, for dark drew i Now ul ! he turned and bounded a \ val the 
y on learned t there were mal ms in the rock bush, bear l p nheri Wi l our spear 
nd, for heard ‘ roaring and we much afraid ind followed ont nd y | ul \ 
l except Umslopo » feared nothing So we 1 l vould, we ) di ! f I r of th 
e of tho t ! na t t.] lng our i i | vy had 1 lik t id so W e ba l 
Presently the m me up—i 1] ! 1 and ! ’ re, for I 1 the i ul é 
very o bright that we ld everything f a lon | my son B 1 ] ‘ t h lead, and ther \ 
iv Now, me six 8] r-throws from whe we 1end 
was a cliff, and at t top of the cliff was a \ l in i Where is my brother cried Nada when we cam ick. 
ive lived two lio ind their young Whe i rew Lost I answered Lost, never to be found again 
bright we saw the lions cor ind l up e edg f I ) l v 1 great and bitter er ind fell to th 
the cliff, and with them were two litt played ab earth s ng I | that I were dead witii my bro By? 
like kittens, so that had we not been frightened it would } Let I oil tid Macropha, my wif 
been beautiful t ( t } Have 1 l, tiie » tears to weep for youl ol isked 
‘Oh! Ums pogaa said Nada, I would that I] 1 one Lman of our company 
of the little lions for a dog.”’ ‘‘ What is the use of weeping over thedead? Does it, then, 
The boy laughed, saying Then, shall I fetch you on bring them back ?"’ she answered. ‘ Let us be going!”’ 
sister ¢*’ The man ht these words strange, but he did not know 
** Peace, boy!" I said. ‘‘No man may take young lion that Umslopogaas was not born of Macropha 
from their lair and live.” Still, v vaited that pla day, t ng that, p ips 
‘Such things have been done, my father he answered the lioness would return her den and th least, W 
laughing; and no mor is said t matter I t slay her But me back no mo} Soon t nex 
Now, when the ns had played a w W ! ve rolled up blankets l rted 1 I ! 
take up the cubs in her mouth and carry them in t cay iThey i I In tr Nad k fro f 
Then she came out again, and went away with her mate t that she could hardly tra but I. never ird t ame of 
seek food, and soon we heard them roaring i ead 1 Umslopogaas pass her lips agai lurit it journey She 
Now we stacked up the fire and went t lecy ur « buried him in her hear l I And | i 
of thorns without fear, for we knew at t ! were fa nothing, but I wonder why it l ny} ' 
away eating game. But Umslopogaas did not p, for it had I Id save tl fe of I | ! e 
come into his mind that he would f tl vhich Nad Lion of the Zulu t ] t 
had desired, and, being young and foolhardy, h« elt lit him 
of the danger that he would bring upon h f lall of us And so the tir \ 1 till we 1 ad t raal whe 
He knew no fear, l now eve f Na poke vord, nay t king’s business mu be done, and where I l my wife 
even if she thought upon a thing to desire it, he would not rest should par 
till it was won for her. So while w re} " On the n ¢ after we came to t kraal ving k l 
from the fence of t und ikiz is s h twardlv we look nly 
hes way tot tort \ I l v pal l t pal I rt \ ir 
den n limbed t ff l ng 1ds—tl ‘ l never sé , r’s f g 
entered it and groped W to it ! ard i indeed, did we do so. And I drew Nada aside l sp t 
and, thinking that it wast r mother, began to w und purr her thu We part, my daughter r do I know wi 
for food. Guided by the lig of their y Ww ey he crept sha ieet again, for the times are t bled and it is for you 
over the bones, of which there were many in the cay nd came safety and that of your mother that I 1 f the sight 
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f ilso, all fiv f i 
Is it indeed so¥”’ I answered | kin 
L wearied of th | Viln omen 
So, Mopo aid ldlier but to t other w 
and have more children n to you, 5 f must 
for no children are bor dead, and I think that ¢ 3 
] in assegai which you shall ki 

‘Is itso’’’ Lanswered rhe k rs | ye cone 1} 
un is hot, and I tire of the 1 l He 0] | isseg 
leeps sound.”’ 

Thus I spoke, my fathea nd eed t h I 
desired to dis The we | pts 1 \Macrop | 
N Wa were rone, | Mh | p re l cle t id a wil 
other wives and childi I had littl rt t» be | al 
up anew house, none were left for me to lov and it ed 
well that I should die also. 

The soldiers asked of those with me if that tale w tru 
which I told of the death of Umslopo is and of the going of 
Macropha and Nada into Swaziland rhey said, Yes, it w 
th Chen the soldiers said that they would lead me back t 
the king, and at this I wondered, tor I thought that the 
would kill me where I stood. So we went on, and piece | 
piece I learned what had happened at the king’s kraal. 

On the day after I left, it cam to the ears of Cl l, 
by the mouth of his spies, that m econd wif Anad 
was sick and spoke strange words in hers kness. ‘Then, takin 
three soldiers with him, he went to my kraal at the « i 
of the day At the gates of t kraal he left the thi sold 
bidding them to suffer 1 ome in or go out, but he hi 
self entered the large hut where Anad a ng 

segai, with th haft of the royal red id, in |] 
Now, as it chanced, in the hut were I ndi motl 
Chaka, and Baleka, my sister, the wite of ¢ k for 
knowing that I had taken iy Umslopogaas, t 
jaleka, a rding to their « 7 t h had 
come to kiss and fondle the lad Bu hen tl ‘ | 
th t they found it full of my other wives and childre1 
These they sent away, all except Moosa, the son ot Anadi, wv 
lay sick—that boy who was born ei lays before Umslopog 
the son of Chaka Him they kept in hut, and kissed ] 
giving him ip! * to ¢ id ti aid Tt S I¢ 1! lest 
S ld tra) 1 viv a ] . 
being gone, they would I ther child 

Now, ast t presently loorway was dar 

d, behold ! the king elf crep roug t, and hem 
fondling the child M 1». When t it was tha 
utered, the women flung themsel } the ground befo1 
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Thus I poke car ( 
ld were beyond tl 
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at ( t Kin must 
them lo M rop i he 
divorced | ; and as foi 
ind it is no great matter 
par hei 
ly, for I knew well tl 
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him and praised him 


eated. Then he spoke to them, saying, ** \ 
my mother, and Baleka, my wife, why it is that | am come hea 
to the hut of Mopo, son of Makedama I will tell you: i 
iuse he is away upon my business, and | hear that his wi 
Anadi is sick—it is she who lics there, is it not Therefor 
is the first doctor in the land, I am come to cure her, Unandi 
ny mother, and Baleka, my sister.’’ 
Thus he poke, eyeing them 
‘om the blade of his little assegai; 
ntle they ook with fear, for when Chaka spoke 
ntly he meant death to many. But Unandi, Mother ot 
ivens, ans |, saying that it was good that the king hac 
ome, sin is medicine would bring 1 nd peace to 
vho lay sick 
** Yes,”’ he an ‘it is 
mother and my sister, 
of your own blood y 


But he smiled grimly, and lade them be 
i wonder, Una 


snuil 
were 
thus 


he did so, and taking 
and though his words 


gsood. 


r, to se 


It is pleasant, more- 
you kissing yonder 


ver, my ( 
' 1 could not love 


ild Surely, 
him more.”’ 

Now they tr their hearts that 

‘ k we t not wake and 
wandering prayel was 
rod from ‘low and not from above, for Anadi woke, 
ing the voice of the king, her sick mind flew to him 

whom she ved to be the king’s child. 

‘Ah!’ she said, sitting upon the ground and pointing to 

hn Moosa, who squatted frightened against the wall 
of the t ee | | Mother of the Heavens, kiss him! 
Whom do they call him, the young cub who brings ill fortune 
OTS They call him son of Mopo and Macropha!” 
izhed wildly, stopped speaking, and sank back upon 
kin 

Ui him son of Mopo and Macropha,”’ said the king 

in a low voi ‘* Whose son then, woman *”’ 

**Oh ! ask her not, O King,” cried his mother and his wife, 
casting themselves upon the ground betore him, for they were 
mad with fear. ‘*Ask her not; she has strange fancies such 
is are not meet for your ears to hear. She is bewitched, and 
ias dreams and fancies.’’ 

‘* Peace ! ”’ Ihe inswered, *T would listen o this 
woman’s wanderings. Por me star of truth shines 
in her darkness, and I would see light. Who, then, is he, 
woman ?”’ 

** Who is he ?”’ she answered Are vou, then, a fool that 

who he i He is—hush put your ear close—let m¢ 

ik low lest the recds of the hut whispe r it to the king. Hi 

do you hearken He is—the son of Chaka and Baleka, the 

M po, vhom nandi, Mother of the Heavens, palmed 
hou to bring a cul on it, and whom she 

out before the people when the land is weary of 

ss of the king, her son, to take the place of th 


d again, and 


bel 


if Vii 


s he, 


ister ol 
off upon 
would 


**TDo not 
Moosa, 


O King!”’’ cried the two 

: it is falxe. The boy is her own son, 
does not know in her sickness.”’ 
ka stood up i h hut and 

bela prophe well,”’? he cried 


women 


laughed terribly. 
m ind I did ill to 
t played upon me, my 
who will have no son 


i SO bhi IS ie ick thou has 
mother Thou wouldst give me a son 
thou wouldst give me a son Good! Mother of 
the Heavens, take thou the doom ot the Heavens! Thou wouldst 
give m son to slay me and rule in my place; now, in turn, 
1, thy son, will rob me of a mother. Die, Unandi!— die at th 
hand thou didst bring forth !”’ And he lifted the little assegai 
and it through het 

nt Unandi, Mother of the Heavens, wife of 
Senzanga tood uttering no cry. Then she put up her 
hand, and drew the assegai from her heart. 

‘* So shalt thou also die, Chaka the Evil!’’ she cried, and 
fell down dead there in the hut 

Tl , then, did Chaka slay his mother Unandi. 

Now, when Baleka saw what had been done, she turned and 
fled from the hut to the Hmposeni, and so swiftly that the 
guards at the gates could not stop her. But when she reached 
her own hut her strength failed her, and she fell senseless on 
the ground But the boy Moosa, my son, being overcome with 
terror, stayed where he was, and Chaka, believing him to be 
his son, murdered him also, and with his own hand 

Then he stalked out of the hut, and, leaving the three 
guards at the gate, commanded a company of soldiers to sur- 
round the kraal and fire it. This they did, and as the peopl 
rushed out they killedthem, and those who did not rush out were 
burned in the fire Thus, then, perished all my wives, .my 
children, my servants, and those who were within the gates in 
their company. ‘The tree was burned, and the bees in it, and 
I alone left living--I and Macropha and Nada, who wer 
lar away. 

Nor was Chaka vet filled with blood, for, us has been told, 
he sent messengers bidding them kill Macropha, my wife, and 
Nada, my daughter, and him who was named my son. But to 
the messengers he said this word: that they should not slay me, 
but bring me living before him. 

Now, when the soldiers did not kill me I took counsel with 
myself, for it was my belief that I was saved alive only 
that I might die later, and in a more cruel fashion. There- 
fore, for a while, I thought that it would be well if I did 
that for myself which another waited to do for me. Why 
should I, who was already doomed, wait to meet my doom 
What had I left to keep me in the place of life, seeing that all 
whom I loved were dead ? To die would be easy, for I knew the 
ways of death. In my girdle | carried a secret medicine: le 
who eats of it, my father, will see the sun’s shadow move no 
more, and will never look upon the stars again. But I was not 
minded to know the assegai or the kerrie, nor would I perish 
more slowly beneath the knives of the tormentors, nor be 
parched by the pangs of thirst, or wander eycless to my end. 
Therefore it was that since I had sat in the doom ring looking 
hour after hourinto the face of death, 1 had borne this medicine 
with me by night and by day. Surely now was the time to 
use it 

S»T thought it throng the watches of the night, 

it the bitter drug and laid it on my tongue 
id so [remembered my daughter Nada, who wa 

ft to me, though she sojourned in a far country, and my 
wife Macropha and my sister Baieka, who lived yet, so said 
the soldiers, though how it came about that the king had not 
killed her I did not know thet Also another thought 
in my heart While life wa: in me, I might 
upon him w ] \ nught me thi but « 
} , and if they 


mote 
For a 


mom 
ona, 


was 


s bor 


strike las! e de strength] 
hearts to suffer, th have no hands to 
Nay, I would live ou. Time to die wl 
be put away. Time to die when 
my doom Death chooses foi 
qu stions, he is a guest wl 
door of h wills he 


the 
passed th 
him, the 


been given 
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the who watched me him 
that | lay without. 
before me who was my pliysician, that I may tell 
have doctored those of his house.’’ 
So they took me and led me to the 
me through the doorway of the great 
Now, a fire burned in the hut, fe night was cold, and 
Chaka sat on the further side of the e, looking towards the 
ning of the hut, and the from the fire wreathed 
] shone upon his face and 


vent in before the king and told 
And the king said, ** Let him be brought 
him how | 


royal house, and pushed 


smoke 
him round, and the light of the fire 
flickered in his terrible eyes 

At the door of the hut certain of the councillors seized 
me by the arms and dragged me towards the fire. But I 
broke from them, and prostrating myself, for my arms were 
free, I praised the king and called him by his royal names. 
The councillors sprang towards me to seize me again,’ but 
Chaka said, ‘‘ Let him be, I would talk with my servant.” 
Then the councillors bowed themselves on either side, and lay 
their hands on their sticks, their foreheads touching the 

But I sat down on the floor of the hut over against 
ind we talked through the fiz 

a ll me of the cattle that I sent thee forth to number, 
Mopo, son of Makedama,’* said Chaka. ‘* Have my servants 
dealt honestly with my cattle ¢”’ 

‘** They have dealt hone stly, ) King,”’ T answe red. 

**'Tell me, then, of the number of the cattle anc 
markings, Mopo, forgetting none.”’ 

So I sat and told him, ox by ox, cow by cow, and heifer by 
heifer, forgetting none ; and he listened silently as one who is 
asleep. But I knew that he did not sleep, for all the whil 
the firelight flickered in his terrible eye Also [ knew 
that he did but torment me, or that, perhaps, he would 
learn of the cattle before he killed me. At length all the tale 
was told. 

*‘So,’’ said the king, ‘it well There are yet 
honest men left in the land. Knowest thou, Mopo, that 
sorrow has come upon thy house while thou wast about my 


of their 


roes 
2 


business ? 
‘IT have heard it, O 
speaks of a small matter. 
‘* Yes, Mopo, sorrow has come 
Heaven has fallen upon thy kraal 
the fire | through thy 


King!*’ IT answered, as one who 
upon thy house, the curse of 
They tell me, Mopo, that 
from above ran briskly huts.’’ 

‘*T have heard it, O King !”’ 

‘*' They tell me, Mopo, that those within thy 
mad at the sight of the fire, and dreaming there 
escape, that they stabbed themselves with assegais or leaped 
into the flames.’ 

‘*T have heard it, O King! 

~p enough to drown a fool !’ 

Thou hast heard it, Mopo, but thou hast not yet heard 
ull Knowest thou, Mopo, that among who died in thy 
kraal was she who bore me, she who w named Mother of the 
Heavens ?”’ 

Then, my father, I, 
thought which my 
upon the ground, and wailed 


erew 
was no 


fates 


What of it? Any river is 


Mopo, acted wisely, because of the 
pirit gave me, for I cast myself 
aloud as though in utter grief 

‘Spar my ears, Black One!’ I wailed ‘*Tell me not 
that she who bore thee is dead, O Lion of the Zuln. lor the 
others, what is it? It is a breath of wind, it is a drop of water ; 
but this trouble is as the gale or as the 4 

‘Cease, my servant, ce !** said the mocking voice of 
Chaka, ** but know this, thou hast well to gricve aloud 
because the Mother of the Heavens is no more, and ill wouldst 
thou have done to grieve because the fire from above has kissed 
thy gate For hadst thon done this last thing or left the 
first undone, I should have known that thy heart was wicked, 
and by now thou wouldst have wept indeed—tears of blood, 
Mopo. It is well for thee, then, that thou hast read my 
riddle aright.”’ 

Now I saw the greatness of the pit that Chaka had dug for 
me, and blessed my Eh/ose, who had put into my heart these 
which I should answer. I hoped that Chaka 
would now let me go; 


rood 


done 


words also 
go; but it was not to be, for this was but the 
beginning of my trial. 

** Knowest thou, Mopo,”’’ said the king, ‘‘ that as my mother 
died yonder in the flames of thy kraal she cried out strange 
ind terrible words that came to my ears through the singing 
of the fire. ‘These were her words: that thou, Mopo, and thy 
sister Baleka, and thy wives, had conspired together to give a 
child to me who would be childless. These were her words, 
the words that came to me through the singing of the fire. 
Tell me now, Mopo, where are those children that thou leddest 
from my kraal, the boy with the lion who is named 
Umslopogaas, and the girl who is named Nada?’’’ 

*‘Umslopogaas is dead by the lion’s mouth, O King!” I 
answered, ‘and Nada sits in the Swazi and I told 
him of the death of Umslopogaas and of how I had divorced 
Macropha, my wife. 

“The boy with the lion eyes to the lion’s mouth!” said 
Chaka. ‘* Enough of him; he is gone. Nada may yet be 
sought for with the assegai in the Swazi caves; enough of her. 
Let us speak of this song that my mother—who, alas! is dead, 
Mopo—this song she ug through the singing of the flames, 
ell me, Mopo, tell me now, was it a true tale ¢”’ 

‘*Nay, O King: surely the Mother of the Heavens was 
maddened by the Heavens when she sang thatsong,’’ lanswered. 
‘“T know naught of it, O King.”’ 

‘‘Thou knowest naught of it, Mopo?”’ said the king; and 
again he looked at me terribly through the reek of the fire. 

Thou knowest naught of it, Mopo? Surely thou art a-cold ; 
thy hands shake with cold. Nay, man, fear not—warm them, 
warm them, Mopo. See, now, plunge that hand of thine into 
the heart of the flame !’’ and he pointed with his little assagai, 
the assegai handled with the royal wood, to where the fire 
glowed reddest—ay, he pointed and laughed. 

Then, my father, I grew cold indeed y, [ grew cold 

on should be hot, for I saw the purpose of Chaka. He would 
put me to the trial by fire 

For a moment I sat silent, thinking. Then the king spol 
again in a great voice: ‘*‘ Nay, Mopo, be not so backward ; 
shall I sit warm and see thee suffer cold! What, 
councillors, rise, take the hand of Mop . and | 
flame, that his heart may rejoice in the 
while we speak together of this matter of the chil 
so my mother sang, born to Baleka, my wife, 
Mopo, my servant.”’ 
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saw that if IT did nothing d 
ly end my d Once, indeed, I bet! ought m 
poison that I md was minded to swallow it and m 
the to live is great, and keen is t 
vengean to my heart: ‘*‘ Not yet \ 
endure this al afterwurds, if need be, I « lie. 
‘I th king for his graciousness, and | 
it the fire. Speak on, O King, while I warm m« 

u shalt words,’’ I said boldly 
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t of the fire, but 
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curled round it and did not burn it But I knew that the tor- 
ment Was to come 

lor a short while Chaka watched me 
wly, that the fire might find time 
, then, Mopo, thou knowest nothing o 
the birth of a son to thy sister Baleka 

‘I know this only, 0 King!”’ 
was born in past years to thy 
child according to thy word, and laid it ody before 

Now, my father, the steam from my flesh had been 
from my hand by the heat, and the flame go le me 
ate into my flesh, and its torment wé t 
showed no sign upon my face, for 
showed sign or uttered cry, then, having 
death would be my portion. 

Then the king spoke again: ‘‘ Dost thou swear by my head, 
Mopo, that no son of mine was suckled in thy kraals ¢”’ 

‘*T swear it, O King! I swear it by thy head,” I answered 

And now, my father, the agony of the fire was snch as may 
not be told. I felt my eyes start forward in their sockets, n 
blood seemed to boil within me, it rushed into my head, ad 
down my face there ran two tears of blood But yet 
my hand in the fire and made no sign, while the ki 
councillors watched me curiously, Still, for a moment 
and that moment seemed to me a 


to do 


ke 8 
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wife Balk tl 


well 


fuiled in the trial, 


said nothing, 
of my life 
‘*Ah!”’ he said, at leneth, ‘1 f \ 
Mopo! Withdraw thy hand from the tla Il am answe 
thou hast passed the trial ; thy heart is clean; for had there 
been lies in it the fire had given them tongue, and thou hadst 
cried aloud, making thy last music, Mopo! ”’ 
Now I took my hand from the flame, 
torment left me. 
‘It is well, O King!’’ I said calmly 
of hurt on those whose heart is pure.” 
But as I spoke I looked at my left hand It wa 
my father— black as a charred stick, and the nail 
from the twisted fingers. Look at it now, my father; you 
can see, though my eyes are blind. ‘The hand is white, like 
yours—it is white and dead and shrivelled. These are the 
marks of the fire in Chaka’s hut—the fire that kissed me 
many years ago; I have had but little use of that hand 
this night of torment. But my right arm yet remained to me, 
my father, and, ah! [ used it. 
* Tt seems that Nobela, the doctoress, who is dead, lied when 
1@ prophe sied evil on me from thee, Mopo,’’ said Chaka aga 
“It seems that thou art innocent of this offen wid 
Baleka, thy sister, is innocent, and that the which 
Mother of the Heavens sang through the sing 
no true song. It is well for thee, Mopo, for in 
my oath had not helped thee. But my mother is dend 
dead in the flames with thy wives and children, Mopo, en 
this there is witchcraft. We will have a mourning, Mopo, thor 
and [, such a mourning as has not been en | 
for all the people on the earth shall weep at it And 
there shall be a‘ smelling out’ at this mourning, Mopo But 
we will summon no witch-doctors, thou and I will be witch- 
doctors, and ourselves shall sivell out those who have brought 
these woes upon us What! shall my unavenved, 
he who bore me and has perished by witchcraft, and shall thy 
wives and children die unavenged— thou being innocent (0 
forth, M po, my t tithful servant, whom I have } 
the warmth of my fire, go forth !’’ and once ag 
at me through the reek of the flame, and p 
assegai to the door of the hut. 
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NOTES 
Church Timcea— 
suffering 


The founder, proprietor, and editor of the 

Mr. George Josinh Palmer—is dead, He had 
for some years from a harassing complaint, during which he 
had to leave the immediate management of his paper to others 
but he continued to exercise a firm control 
The Church Times was started thirty years ago as the onl) 
penny Church weekly, and naturally had 

which it has long since triumphantly emerge 


been 


over its policy 


a struggle, out of 
d. Though it has 
long been by far the most widely circulated of the Church 


papers, it is only a few years since it passed 30,000, Its nearest 
competitor is a long way behind, Dissenting papers, on the 
whole, have a very much larger circulation than those of the 
Church. 

The Church Times has always been absolutely frank and 
fearless, though it does not now possess any writer so vivacious 
and keen as Dr, Littledale, who for many years was to it what 
Dr. Church was to the Guardian. Littledale, though gvenerons 
in his literary judgments, was merciless in ecclesiastical con- 
troversy, and was never in the least degree dazzled or intimi- 
dated by great position. His favourite relaxation was reading 
and criticising novels : with him the two went together. 

Bishop Westcott, speaking of Disestablishment at Darling- 
ton, said he had not the least doubt that Disestablishment 
would open marvellons fountains of generosity at present 
closed. He was certain that the English laity fall 
short of the standard of the Free Church of Scotland, but he 
believed that the State would be the sufferer. Dr, Westcott 
is developing great ability and popularity as a platform 
speaker. 


wonld not 


The opposition to the Newman statue at Oxford is evidently 
coming from all parties in the Church 
is stated thus: “It is as though a proposal were made to erect 
nv colossal statne to Napoleon in 1 rafaleat Square | rne, Bay 
he hated England, and did what he conld to 
enslave her, but we honour him as the greatest general of 
modern times, and the country will not be so narrow- 
minded as to refuse to do homage to his consummate ability.’ ” 
In other words, it is urged that the Church should not lend a 
hand to set one up who did his best to pull her down 

Is it not likely that Mrs. Ward has 
S. Greg, brother of the more famous W. R. Greg. 
features of “ David Grieve”? The publication of social 
the relation between masters and servants, 
known Lancashire figure to mind. 


The case against it 


his advocates, * 


late 
some 
tracts, 


gone 


bring that well- 


From some further interesting reminiscences of Dean 
Church which have been published, we learn that one of the 
things Dr. Church most missed in London was “going for a 
walk I have met him more than once in Fleet Street with 
his thin frame and spiritual face gliding like a ghost through 
the throng, but it appears that his most frequent resort was 
the Embankment, which he found a poor substitute “ for t 
sweet lanes and balmy vales of Somersetshire.” 

The Church Quarterly notices with cantious friendliness 
Canon Driver's “ Introduction to the Old Testament,” but will 
have nothing to say to Dr. Cheyne. In an article which 
occupies nearly half of the current number of the Exrposit 
Dr. Cheyne reviews his colleague's work, partly with the vi« 
of showing that they substantially ocenpy the same position 
But Dr. Driver acts with Mr. Gore ; Dr. Cheyne does not.—V 














“ EMANCIPATION.” 


LINTON 


“IN CUSTODY” 


BY MKS 


AND 
LYNN 
Sitting in the Mall by the side of her lynx-eyed mother, sweet 
Mistress Dorothy dreamed of the love she as yet did not know, 
and wondered what the liberties of marriage and maturity 
would be like. Something of the old Puritan spirit of self- 
repression still lingered in the home a hundred years ago, 
as something of the old seignorial sentiment animated 
society; and under the chastening influence of this spirit, 
sweet Mistress Dorothy found her restricted life both pleasant 
and sufficing, and was content to wait in patience for the day 
of her social emancipation. Meanwhile, her thoughts were free 
to wander where they would; and if they chose to idealise 
some pretty fellow in a cocked hat and periwig, who stapped 
his vitals by way of emphasis and interlarded his conversation 
with oaths minced down to mere harmless figures of speech, there 
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THE RIGHTS OF WOMEN: 1792, “IN CUSTODY.” 


was no one to prevent her. And the secret little poem did her 
no mischief. Pure, fair, and innocent, sweet Mistress Dorothy 
understood, like her mother, the uses of time and the fitness 
of knowledge to age. She knew that her life’s business was to 
be a good housekeeper, an amiable wife, a devoted mother, 
a just and well-ordering mistress. Hence she learnt be- 
times the mysteries of the still-room and the right care 
of the linen-closet; she understood the management of 
the dairy and the poultry yard, was well versed in the 
methods of making brawn and collared head, could 
toss up a pancake with the best, could make pastry and 
jellies, custards and cheese cakes ; and that cook would have 
been a cleverer wench than most who could have cheated 
her in the commissariat. Thus far forthe housekeeping. For 
the pleasantness of her wifehood she could play simple airs 
on the harpsichord, perhaps she could play on the harp or 
lute. She could sing in a fresh and artless way, but she could 
not recite, nor “attack ” bravura songs, nor accomplish vocal 
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gymnastics anyhow. She could dance with grace, precision, 
and spirit, but she would have died rather than have danced 
any place more public than Almack’'s 
She read grave books as well as such fiction 
as was abroad, her talk was intelligent if not learned, and 
her manner was animated if not bold. She had a certain 
fear and a pronounced respect for her husband, and she 
thought his will should be her will. When she had children 
she attended to them herself, and she soon became an adept 
in treating their little ailments. The respect and obedience 
she had paid her parents she demanded from her own 
children ; and she did not find that they loved her less, or 
she them, because they were obedient and respectful and not 
familiar. She governed her maids and they did not govern 
her ; and she lived a life of blameless purity and active well- 
doing, as well as of quiet domesticity and gentle self-restraint. 
Her great-great-granddaughter, Miss Dolly, with her friend 
Madge, is quite another person. Dolly isa girl with no nonsense 


on a stage or in 
or a county ball. 
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about her and no prejudices. Home duties she has discarded 
as degrading to an educated woman, wifely respect she despises 
as the sign of craven submission to an inferior, children she 
dislikes as hindrances and nuisances, love is a dream fit only 
for lunatics and idiots. What she wants is freedom to do as 
she likes—the key of all the fields of life, not barring one ; 
and then—* oof.” She does not want to do anything immoral, 
but she wants to show that she can if she chooses. She likes 
to feel her own mistress, free to come and go, no one knowing 
when she comes or where she goes. She likes to imitate the 
men she professes to despise as moral cowards when they are 
not brutes, as “ duffers ” when they are not “ prigs.” She culti- 
vates her nerves and her biceps, plays cricket and golf, rows, 
rides, and hunts, fishes and shoots, drives a pair in the park, 
and goes on a bicycle through the crowded streets of London. 
She shows neither fear nor bashfulness, neither nervous tremor 
nor maidenly hesitation. She knows that she is beautiful, 
and she is quite content that all the world shall know it 
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would laugh to scorn the silly notion that only 
one man, and that her husband, should rejoice in her 
loveliness. In a crowded theatre she bares her neck and arms, 
her shoulders, her bust, for the delectation of ’Arry in the 
gallery, and, perhaps, for the jealousy and baser imitation of 
Arriet. If she has a gift that way, she will dance a break- 
down at semi-public theatricals, and she is generally mad 
about drawing-room recitations or the theatre. She makes a 
book on the Derby, and besieges her “dear boys” for straight 
tips. Possibly she breeds dogs, and she knows more about foals 
and fillies than she does about babes and children. If she is 
“earnest” she visits hospitals and the slums. Maiden as 
she is, she knows to the last line all the hideous vice 
which abounds in large cities. She has her favourites among 
the unfortunates, whom she visits in their homes as well as 
in their hospitals ; and she receives their confidences with sym- 
pathy and without horror. If to earnestness she adds energy 
and consequent dissatisfaction with her home life, she makes 


She 


too. 





1 doctor, a hospital nurse, or a missionary If these 
professions do not suit her, she a shop and plays 
she has danced into the Court of 
any place rather than home, anything rather 
life, any exercise of virtue rather than 
authority, that attention to duty, that 
modesty of habit, and that patient, and tranquil 
unselfishness which used to be the distinctive characteristics 
of the sex. She has thrown off all these restraints of sex, 
and is now the close copy of the brother she dominates ; 
of the lover she accepts or rejects on the basis of his fortune 
of the mashers at whom she laughs; of those with 
walks. The two objects of her ambition are—to 
‘ oof.” no matter by what means, and to be as 
i ble for a woman to make herself 
Mistress Dorothy, 
best fulfile her 
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opens 


at shopkeeping till 
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than the home 
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sweet, 
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much like a man as it is possible 
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theatre only casually and intermittently * But that,” as Mr. 
J \ I] geal, : : ‘ oie ds ' on? 1 

| ish that I had s y saint last nicht It is hard to lerry says in “ In Chancery, is just wha I want to bea 
— et even one day pa t t seeing hea l'o-morrow will be Despite his love of the stage, it was not worth Lewes’s while 

( I hav aay } 1 1 
til na a r thie ily rvice Is ¢ pa Walk BO on to make himself a theatrical specialist; the theatre in his 
| ! I l I ‘ my un nil 101 ae th : ime did ho possess § ifficien Vi avllbty to Keep his mind 

| r after i Che viear w ill talk to er. Her vy e is perfect mu nicl estful , 
vig ‘ht continuously employed. Now, on the other hand, it 
, , k » \ her 1 Is my redemption ad my consoiatior - : . : . : 
: Willingly I am dedicated to hex keeps Mr. Walkley’s alert and sensitive intelligence in 
° vel t ] We talked ove , a h] i 
July 3 I have just returned from the church After constant occupation. He is able, without overstraining 
oe ervice was over, I ut on playing f bout an hou But his ingenuity, to bring it into more or less intimate relation 
I i ) l i j | i t " ( cle mad 1 7 " >. 4} 

1 ag | m _ :, pond t nd with the urger intellectual life olf the day. And though he 

| t l | y prof 1 You ! I had for a moment in to think that m t would neve . t p ; 
writes acutely on acting—witness his papers o1 uelin, 

wit tk’ ling ‘ Les Amours d'un come back to m I put out the lights at the organ ned sist 2< ace _— ee 
Pa . aie 3 walked down t tale to the west end of the church. When Chaumont, Sarah Bernhardt, and Mr. Irving —it is the litera- 

\ i cl lift Lin l . 1 
f I Johnson open 1 the porch door t fant ’ mel hone ture of the stage that chiefly concerns hit. l'rue, it is not 
I vay naed to i 1 | , 1 te . 
; ; into the place made the tower Vhere tl ringers always the native English drama of which he treats, but 
) v l ri e with nie, am you wanted to adriuk ti here ) nie 0 \ Sil C's li - } } } 
: mid And th for one moment I iw Sint Cilla. always the drama as acted, and that on the London stage. 
Shi Wil ilway pale, but to - night her face seemed i , , , 
4 ' Whence it ensues that during the years 1880, 1890, and IS] 
ly id { theucht it would be a swagger dead white there were tears in her eye her hand : ar . 

theatrical life has,in one way or another, been reasonably 


were stretched out towards me, and her lips moved as though 
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vorth living, even for a man of intellect and culture, It 








— she were ‘ving something, but T could not hear what she ud 
\ y con ' 1 CES WIS DOW He glanced ut m) In « moment she vanished. I wonder why she stood unde inspired Mr, Walkley with this delightful and stimulating 
} You used to | reat at mu even in those the tower to-night It was alway it the other end of the book ; if any of us have found it barren, the defect must lie in 
wr - ember the house concert ’ church that she appeared to me before I wi I knew what yurselves, not in the acted drama The Drama (if the personi- 
ae Oran cme. chauk thin eonskers of thy — he had been intending to say to me fication be permissible) may point in triumph to Mr. Walkley’s 
. July 56 —I was again at the church last night, but to no volume, and say to the Superior Person (adapting Dr. Joln- 
t parce t t quant tL characters ln the villa _“ . ‘ ‘ } 14 ’ 
: , ‘ a purpose I must b patient, and my ut Will col back to 50n 8 PHTUSe ), Sir, [am bound to offer you HI pPlessions. I 
aud lation last, if the school is worth mi um not bound to find you in brains to receive them 
l'o-day rather a terrible thing has happened. I feel guilty Some of Mr. Walkley’s critics seem to have assumed too 
Phi ill in the couversation for a second, and then somehow, although I never had the least intention of doing hastily that because he follows M. Jules Lemaitre in placing 
tu | upon me with the hesitation of a fresh, any harm I never suspected until to-day that any harm the word * Impressions” on his title-page, he is therefore an 
, | his . ves was done Poor little ¢ ecily Fane! Iam afraid that I know *impressionis critic, and the ploneer, so Tar as England is 
. ss the truth about her now concerned, of a new method, Iam not sure, indeed, that Mi 
You ha é en a good deal of Cecily Fane, I suppo To-day is Tuesday, and on Tuesdays I give Cecily Fane an Walkley himself does not cherish some such illusion. In his 
I ave I answered, organ lesson. I noticed at the church that she looked very prefatory note, at any rate, he takes pains to draw a distinction 
\ what do you think of her*:”’ tired and ill; there were dark lines under her eyes. She told between the judicial or dogmatic method and his own. Now, 
shit vl most noble. One has the reverence for me that she had not slept very well After the lesson, she as [ hold that all criticism is bat dogma disguised (or undis- 
} hall at ] 7 . 7 atien!) 
» that ¢ has for a child. She is, apparently, beginning to asked me to play something to her, and I played something of rag he I shall a — be consistent in dogmatically assuring 
" ‘ ' ld in some ways now. She is making per- my own which she has always liked. She was sitting on the F. WAIRIC] ‘i ls criticisms are every bit as judicial as 
5 oak seat where St. Cecilia sat on the first night that I saw her M. Sarcey’s or Mr. Clement Scott's, and that his originality 
} liscoveries about herself. She has some little talent When I looked round, at the conclusion of the piece, I saw lies in his manner, not in his method. The phrase * impression- 
form ' that she had turned very pale. Her eyes, which had been ist criticism ” suggests a false analogy, * Impressionism “in art, 
wide and staring, closed I take it, is the method by which the painter seeks to set down 
suddenly. and her body on canvas the very picture impressed on his retina, eliminating 
waved forward I wa all inferential knowledge, and relying solely upon immediate 
just in time to cateh he vision. A thicket in a wintry landscape appears to him 
as she fell he had merely as a brown blur, and, though he knows that this effect 


fainted. The faint lasted is produced by the interlacing of a myriad boughs, twigs, and 
tendrils, he dismisses this knowledge from his thoughts and 
tries to put on record the smooth brown blur he sees. No such 
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to fetch some water she method as this can be applied in criticism, by Mr. Walkley or 

came to. For a montent anyone else. Criticism is not and cannot be representation ; 

or two she was very hys- it is and must be comprehension and comparison. Its business 

terical. and said things is to decompose the brown blur and present a persuasivé esti- 

. It would be too shamefu mate of its rightness as representation, its charm as decoration. 

4 to write them down even All critics are impressionists, in so far as their impressions are 
¥ in my diary When she the raw material, so to speak, of their art; but the strict 
cn had quite recovered, sh impressionist—the writer who should confine himself to 
pa did not know that she recording his impressions with no attempt it analysis or 
B had ever said them—I exposition—would, at the same time, be the most intolerable 
4 feel quite sure of that of dogmatists. Some so-called critics, it is true, have 
Ua But I heard them, and no impressions of their own, and merely record the impres- 
"*& I think that it would he sions of others, or those which they think their editors and 
6. hetter for Cecily Fan readers will expect of them; but it can scarcely be in contra- 
z ? it I left this plac It distinction to these journalistic automata that Mr. Walkley 
ae would be hard for her at claims to rank as an impressionist. ‘The fact is that he, like 
> first, but she would for- the rest of us, spends his life in seeking out specious peri- 
get me I cannot love phrases for the simple phrases “I like or approve this,” “I 

her, and I cannot wrong dislike or disapprove that.” He is as judicial as any critic 

her by pretending to love alive ; he passes judgments, and supports them by analysis 

her. In a certain way, I and argument; but he happens to possess a peculiar knack of 

have always been fond gracefully disguising his dogmatism. His judgments are 

of hei much as on exceptionally enlightened, being based on a wide preliminary 

would be fond of a child knowledge of the history a hilosophy of dran com- 























and I hate the idea of bined with singularly alert perception and nded 
being cruel to hei At receptivity. Moreover, they are expressed wit) em- 

least so 1 gather from phatic urbanity, and are often insinuated, as 1 were. I! in 

what she said when she ingeniously humorous travesty. Buta judge is none the less 

was hysterical—I need 1 judge because he happens to be well inform 1, penetrating, 

not reproach mvself unprejudiced, and witty. Nor is he the less a because he 

with deception She does not shrink from reversing his own judgments on appea 

knows that I do not love If it be impressionism to have the courage of your moods, 

her. and say what you think to-day, though you may vesterday have 

If it were not for St said and thought the reverse, then certainly Mr. Walkley is 

Cecilia, I would go away. an impressionist; but so is everyone whose intelligence has 

but I cannot leave my escaped petrifactior No! the distinctive f Mr. 

: si item lee ; - ‘ : a : saint. She is more to Walkley’s criticism is not its method bu He 
STAINED-GLASS WINDOW GIVEN BY THE QUEEN TO THE ENGLISH CHURCH AT GRASSE. me than anv ‘alain treats of the stage with knowledge and insight in pl ity, 
- window is now being ed in j sh Church at Grasec. the gift of her Maicsty the Q ' could be to her lover. mt, above all, with a charm peculiarly his own. If we 

t f vis ust Yea I t { St. John the Bap St. Geofwe of wiend & Se  Sitin te She is n ssury to me. could imagine Mr. Andrew Lang miraculously endowed with 
} geli ] mobpog ir wn re displayed in the ywer portion, wit! } ving inscripti Ir and | sf see her and similar know eage al d insight—converted, that is to Bay, 
the glory of God, and in remembrance of ’ e gift of Victoria, Queen of Great Brita Ireland, aud Et 5 speak with her l'o- iuto a theatrical specialist—lhe might write a book as dainty 
of India. 1891.” 17 window is the One below the nave, nearest to the east cnd. This work has been execute morrow night, I think, nd delightfulas these “ Impressions”; but in order to outdo 
Messrs. Heaton, Butler, and Bayne, of Garrick 8 t, London, artists in stained glass, unJer th j ' f he will come to me. them he would have to outdo himself. “And I can’t say no 





r. KR. Holmes, the Queen's Librarian, who supplied the cign 
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POTTERY. 


in connection 


A FORTHCOMING BOOK ON 


The offer to the public of still another volume * 
with English ceramics may perhaps call for an apology for its 


production. ‘The volumes of Jewitt, Chaffers, Solon, and 


Church afford all the infor: needful for forming the 


judgment and guiding the taste of the student or collector, 


sent venture in no respect attempts to rival their 


exhaustive treatises. But it does aim at supplementing them 


published representations of the most interest- 


foirly let ¢ 
TaAIrly complete ca 


logue 


examples of the ware, and by a 


se pieces of early English which tell us 


potter 


about themselves, as to when they w made 
I The illustrations, 


will } 


whom, or for whom. 


and seventy - five in number, 
service in differentiating the various 


inscriptions 


the collector in the ascription of 


facsimiles of Lie unt 


while the uninitiated will have an 


pieces, 
ver hitherto afforded of obtaining a general idea 
of the best specimens of the ceramic art of 
The 
1ut at random—may serve, perhaps, to some 


rance 


forefathers. four illustrations here given—chosen 


e or two of the most salient types. 


o. 1, an illustration of a very interesting specimen in the 


sh Museum, isa four-handled posset-pot, with a cover in 


toa crown, quaintly inscribed with a date and the 


FOUR-HANDLED POSSET-POT, 1714. 


name of her for whom it was made: MARY PARVISH, HER 
} 


por. 171 This piece belongs emphatically to the most 
fascinating of all the classes with which we deal—namely, that 


measure its own story by the inscription 


affords material for a variety of 


which tells in some 
which it bears, and yet 
romantic conjectures as to Wentity of the person by whom and 
from the decoration, 
One 
THE 


initials 


for whom it was mad Quite apart 


which 
BES1 
and 


the legends have often a value of their own, 


frequently than others 


Yor 


for numerous surmises. 


recurs, perhaps, more 


Is NOT TOO GooD FOR (with varying 


date)—gives ground First, nothing 
might be too good either in the way of vessel or liquor for 
the potter himself; or, on the other hand, no 


thought too good to fill the successfully 


her beloved of 
liquor might be 
decorated pot withal ; or, perhaps, n 
of pottery be thought worthy to contain some highly prized 


masterpiece in the way 


A considerable number of pieces bear names of the 
gentler sex, and were evidently intended as gifts, thus: “ Ann 
Draper, this cup I made for you, and so no more. I. W. 
1707” ; “ Margeri Nash”; “ Mary Smith, her Cup,” and many 


October. 


while some present legends of a very different and more 
“Brisk be to the Med you desier as 


others ; 
practical kind, such as: 
her love you ma require,” “ Drink and wellcome, Sur,” “ Bee 
Merry and Wise.” 

illustration represents a piece whose 
and the richness of its 


The next interest 


arises more, perhaps, from its rarit 
colouring than from any special importance attached to its 
inscription I. E., 1710.” 


specimens of a decorative ware produced at Wrotham, in Kent, 


It is one of the very few remaining 
where there existed at one time a pottery of considerable 
the picturesque remains of which are still to be 
which recur so frequently upon 


importance, 


The initials I. E., 


seen, 


PECIMEN OF KENTISH WARE. 


TILE 
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MADE THIS 


may perhaps have reference to 


who owned the site of 


cimen, which is reproduced 
one, not only on 

and preservation, 

o which encirel the upper 
three band The legend runs thus: 

t(D MADE THIS MORE Bv1 


Gop BLESS THE QVEEN AND ALL HER PARLIME—the potter 


CVP AND SO NO 


having miscalculated his space and been compelled to bring 


his loyal sentiment abrupt conclusion without com- 


pleting the final word. without doubt, ina list of some 


685 pieces, of which but a very small part may be considered 


mmonplace to merit the designation uninterest- 


eresting and important is that which 


sufficiently c 
ing, by far the most int 
is here presented as the last illustration, and is reproduced in 
colours as the frontispiece to the volume. 

A large circular plate of Lambeth delft of a pale-green 
centre may be two male 


seen 


unusual shade: in the 


costume of the end of Charles the 
nude figure of 
of their 


plate isin 


Second’s reign, supporting on their hands the 


female twins, joined by a ligament from the centr 
round the inner rim of the 
BEHOULD TO PARSONS THAT ARE 
PARENTS AND TO KEEP THE 


Is GAIN 0 THE Broom,’ 


bodies. A legend running 


words : 


the following 
RECONSILD TO THE 
CHILD,” and at their feet : 


Want of space forbids the recital here of the whole history 


LOB 


which this plate commemorates ; a brief digest may, perhaps, 
be permissible. We learn from a contemporary writer that in 
illed Ile Brewers, in 


the year 1680 there was born at a place c 


f Somerset, a double chi two pe rfect 


the county 


PLATE OF 


female children, united by a fold of skin down one side of 


each. ‘This monstrous birth excited enormous interest at the 


time. In accordance with the prevalent superstitious tendencies 
of the day, it was generally considered an omen of impending 
evil, and was noted by a writer of that date as a portent and 
forerunner of trouble and misfortune. ‘The event, however, 
represented in this plate was not the birth of the children, 
but their subsequent unhappy fate, brought about by the 
two men upon whose hands they are standing. ‘The identity 


of these two “ parsons” (persons) has been well established ; 
one of them being a certain Captain Walrond, J.P., of Walrond 
Park, in the county of Somerset, and the other a Sir Edward 
rhese 


purses, laid 


Montacute, in the same county. 


Phelips or Philips, of 


two worthies, in order to replenish their failing 
hands upon this twin child or children (whose names, by-the- 


Aquila and Priscill 


kept the 


ye, we may mention wert make 


. show of them for money, and 


to their great shame and dishonour in 


which they were prosecuted in the C 


keen collector, the erest attaching ch a piece as 


yualled. In nearly all simens which 


1 the story or roman t almost entirely 


vhereas in this instance, though from the 
nave I oi mu 
piace, we are able, | a) lt 
that the little history of elty and wrong herein depict 
was a verified fact, and some potter's lively 


imagination or malice much interes 
that Mr 


lom 


, With 


Besant, in his 


CITY. 


TCHER, 


A MOURNING 
rHE VERY REY DEAN Bl 
Abdin Palace and 
harem apartments and offices 

the Buckingham Palace of ¢ 
was never very clearly explained, 
ll are declaring that they always 
and that for months they 
calamity impended 
unforeseen, the 


» square of the 


airo, 


omen, 

that some { at 

family. Foreseen or 

Egypt has met with a 
iammed ‘lewfik, grandson of Ibrahim 
the friend of his people and the 

lied at Helouan the evening of Jan. 7. 

1 away in the midst of health and vigour, at 

e of thirty-nine, having reigned scarcely twelve 

f nter so bright and 

‘ down with 

sorrow, and for day of the 

funeral of the late Viceroy—-presented an appearance of a 

otten, Of course 


like Western folk. 


terrible loss 
and son of 
ally of 


has fallen, and 


loy nl 


city of Cairo, usually in mid-wi 
Paris, was | 


at least Lhe 


’ verital owed 


ue mine one aay 
urning ¢ Which can never be 


Orientals lament 


they d » not lament 
mournit sity in Europe or America 
ral impression of black. In Asia and Africa the gaiety of 
colour continues, and the § are as Various as on a birthday 
festival. The sky, so of in Europe and especially in 
England in harmony with the gloom of a funeral pageant, 
the day of the Khedive’s burial and 
Where, then, were signs of sorrow visible? In 
stern face—from that of the Prime Minister to that 
humblest water-seller who plied his trade among the 


presents us with a 


bright blue and 
every E 
of the 
crowd, There was no mistake as to the depth and genuineness 
of tne sorrow. 

I'he body of the late Viceroy of Egypt was brought by train 
from the newly built health resort of Helouan, and borne to 
the palace of Abdin, in Cairo, About noon the officials began 
and attwothe long street of Abdin and the numerous 
view could be obtained were thronged with 
Greeks, Levantines, representatives of the 
the capital, The very first creatures 
that appeared in the show carried the thoughts back far 
beyond the date of the Arab conquest to the days of the 
Pharaohs. ‘These were a group of eight bullocks to be sacrificed 
The blood of bulls is shed in Egypt on all great 
occasions of high solemnity, Next 
to the bullocks were twelve camels with Arabs mounted upon 
backs were slung large boxes full of 


to colle ct, 
places where a 
Arabs, ‘Turks, 
mixed population of 


at the tomb. 
whether joyous or sorrowful. 


them, On the camels 
loaves of bread, and these the riders scattered freely right and 
left to the poor amoung the crowd. ‘Then came water-carts to 
lay the dust, and next the long, and apparently endless, lines 
of flags. The Terrible as an army with banners,” 
is illustrated in the vast flags of pale green, 
that were 


dark and 
| guilds of ervishes, not and there 
menu 


Bible phrase, * 
numbers of 
black, on tall borne 


green, poles, 


here on another, 

The 
moved at a 
familiar to every 
enthusiasts, the 


exer- 


clustered who carried 
auress¢ d, 
figures 
strange and 


dervishes 


and 
richly 
Then came 


it in close 
them 
steady pace, 
These were 
howling and dancing 


cises supply, as a shre 


array. 
slow and 


tourist, 


were and 


those grotesque 
wild religious 
remarked to me, "a 
chapter of religious h story to be Nothing 
rked than the contrast afforded by these wild 


whose 
vad observer once 
read only once. 


could be 


more it 
of European employés of the Govern- 

lhese men gathered from many 
. Copts, Armenians, and English, wore 


resembling a clerical coat, 


figures and the long line 
which follows 


lrench, 


ment 
nations, 


the ugly Stambouli 

and had on their heads the 
Next came the representatives of the Egypt of the future, 
the pupils of the various schools and colleges. ‘The recent 
development of education in the country has been a promising 
youths followed their 
schools are 


syria 
frock, 
inevitable red fez o1 


black 
tarbocsh. 


lines of who 


largely the 
iges of the various tribunals came next, and 
decorations, the Consuls-General, in their 
full diplomatic uniforms. Prominent among them was the 
representative of the Queen, Sir Evelyn Baring. Then 
followed the high Ministers of State, all, of course, in European 
Stambouli uniform coat, The eye had 
black coats, and we had for a few 
impression that we were witnessing an 
Oriental as if by a turn of the kaleido- 
we are transported to the world of Islam, as the 
sheikhs and ulemas, the heads of the Mohammedan 
faith and the embodiments of the spirit of the Koran, moved 
along. Grave men, most of them, with snow-white beards, 
vested in robes of superb silk, many of them wearing the 
Order of the Osmanli, this band of “ potent, grave, and reverend 
seigniors”’ move along. ‘Then the silence is almost oppressive, 
the cries of wailing women cease, and the simple bier is borne 
aloft. ‘This open, lidless coffin of plain, rough wood differs 
nothing from the bier of the ordinary peasant. ‘The shawl 
that covers it is richly embroidered, we are told, but it seems 
simple, and the only mark to distinguish the bier of Tewfik, 
Khedive, from that of an ordinary citizen is the green silk 
cordon of the Osmanieh, or High Order of the Sultan. 
rhe men of the household, the old servants with tear-stained 
faces, follow, and a guard of police on white horses close 
the long procession, which has taken one hour and a quarter 
to pass one spot. It lined with 
Egyptian and English soldiers, and goes to the Gama-el- 
Hasanen, the favourite mosque of the Khedive. There the 
service is read, and then most of the Europeans retire. The 
body is to be laid in a new tomb at Afeefee, far away in the 
desert, not far from the tombs of the Khalifs, Here thg scene 
was solemn and picturesque beyond description. The sand- 
hills were covered with a crowd in various colours 
ind looking like beds of flowers. 
bullocks were kil 
the tomb, and the body was laid uncoffined in its resting-place, 
When the men had slowly and reluctantly with- 
drawn, the widowed Vice-que left her carriage entered 
the encl re, tw sun » she quitted the 
at Koubah, embowered 
in tree \ rose-granite obelisk 
which marks t f ed lorie F Heliopolis. This is 
» faint outline hat t r saw on the saddest 
Those who 
his father's 
feeling 
Phey had no 
One 


ig series of years some 


long 


how 


sign, and the 
masters shi l Government 
attended. I 1 


then, blazing with 


dress, or rather in the 
become accustomed to the 
moments lost the 
ceremonial ; then, 


scope, 


moves on through streets 


costumed 
lhe women collected around 
in groups, the led, the sheikhs entered 
crowd of 
and 


spot 


and 


Known for many @ year. 
of Mohammed Tewfik to 


ny » the contrast ol 


1y that 


ared. 
or tl better, 


in others, but the position of the 
‘ inged. Now there was indeed 
of genuine regret The Khedive had made his 

vn position and had associated himself with nothing but 
what was good. He had by his simplicity, courage, and sym- 
1y made for himself a home in the hearts and affections of 
yple. Let us hope that his young son, Abbas the Second, 

fatt i feel 


not materially cl 


s virtues, and that the Egyptians may 


1:au Amurath succeeds, 
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THOMAS CARLYLE. 


PORTRAIT BY G. F. WATTS, R.A., IN THE VICTORIAN EXHIBITION. 
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“There's fennel for you, and columt 


OPHELIA 














I hoy 1 imncapa or b ( i, as the 

‘ Came ul the divinity of Charles II 
I Mi to point this melancho nd unprofit- 

! ‘ 

3 t \ t inherited of Scotland's 

lle w educated St. Andrews 
" \ i of the archery prize hangs 

. i V 1 where he rode and played f, and 

1 u il or les He married a ve 1, he 

v i the ¢ en heretarned in 1636, to find politi 

i , point Ul i Vex th nob bY placing 
les among th po riu old larre between the 

K and irist wy iH l irritated the people by 
i ! with prelates at al Why the Scotch, 

iall races of the Reformation, so hated Catholicism, it 

: to understan But this was their temper, and 
t wke ¢ he Book of Common Prayer as “The Mystery 
Inig So Charles had succeeded in uniting against 

I the noblesse and the multitade un alliance which the 
lesse W singularly ill-advised in joinin W hether 
inh ve i vy BOLL COLUNCSS on Charies 8 part, ol merely 
tmbitiou or ho sily convinced that his countrymen were 
right e can never kuow ; but Montrose joined the Covenant 
‘ 1638 he made himself conspicuous, on a cask at 
Edinbargh Cross, among its partisans ; he subscribed no less 
than twenty-five jlars to its funds; he wrangled at the 


Assembly; he invented the True Blue colours of the 


Covenan he defvated the Royalists at Aberdeen, and then he 
had a meeting with Charles at Berwick. What passed is not 
known ; but one has very little doubt that Charles did what 
all the Stuarts could do—he bewitched his opponent. This 


indeed, it is not dead 


our reason, from 


one mysterious gift they all 


possessed ; 
vith them, and they bewitch us still against 
rr 


1c tomb that lies under ¢ 
Montrose 


anova’s monument in Rome. 


was suspected by the Covenanters, 


Moreover, 


From this hour 


ind perhaps deserved to be suspected his rivalry 


vith “ gleyed Argyll” had begun. That unlucky nobleman 
squinted, and perhaps had no great share of military courage, 
hough he cocked his hat as he walked to the scaffold, and 
l ared that, having the heart to die either like a Roman or 
Christian, he preferred to die in the lat character. More 
ke a Mohawk than either a Christian ora respectabie Roman, 


and laid Badenoch 
felt 
of leniency to the enemies of the 
that he 


Airlie, 


W hereby he 


burned * the 


Argyll 


waste 


Bonny House ¢ 
from Lochaber to Braemar, himself in 


a position to accuse Montrose 





Covenant Montrose afterwards convinced Argyll 
vas not always lenient by sacking all the Campbell country 
f Ben Nevis to Inveraray Indeed, if Montrose later brok 
: t Covenant, ter being the first of its soldiers to cross 
[weed and invade England, one may explain his conduct 
nost as much by! atre f Ar as by his lov 
Charles Phese e the influences hich always have 
mi i always wi dominate, politic Sides will be 
ranged ! enmiti will be governing motives, both 
i ’ charges of treachery, both parties will be 
3 ng s e equally guilty, equally cruel 
Man is iby, and will be a baby to the end of the chapter 
I Revolution ran its normal cours Phe Covenanters, 
had begun with profess s of loyalty, soon found them- 
ves ns agai K Now, Montrose had probably 
' t this | h;] 20 § ted Argyll of 
. tors t las that he was likely to 
sdu — 
| 4 | 


nanters, 


THE 
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the Lowlan t in arms inst th Kin 

south the Pavliamen \ V yriou Montrose’s f rn 
chance was to raise the Highlanders i } ple then o 
bout vel of Zulu vilisation, t iwh far wors 
orvanised 3s soldiers One day, on the hills of his own 
country, he met a man bearing the fiery cross. A band of wild 
Irish, under Alaster McDonald of Colonsay, had landed in the 
interests of King Charles. Montrose appealed to the Athole 


Irish 








Hiehlanders, who were just on point of fighting the 

Ker t na In ¢ rmmmAaAna ol th sf ra e¢ i lo ces he bevan the 

romance of h f ITe is a great er, an impossible 
esmal it w if e had a civil war now, and as if some 

Rovalist nera the head of a 1impi and a couple of 

! ments of Hadendowa Arabs, we defeating our regulars 

" i-men, and volunteers Mou “s rude followers could 


Arabs At 
yvenanters found their 
iwand. But if Irish and the 
Zulus, they also plundered and 


is, could live on as little as the 
and Brig o° Dee 
ind their Ma 


muld fight like 


march Zul 
fippermuir 
Is thlwana 


Highlanders 








massacred like savages Montrose, in anger at an act of 
treachery, gave up Aberdeen to a three-days’ sack. Women 
and children were violated and butchered. We may re- 
member Badajoz, a shame as crying, but we cannot marvel 














THE SENATE HOUSE, RIO DE JANI 
or greatly exclaim against the massacre of prisoners by 
the Covenantersafter Philiphaugh. The Irish, especially, were 
savages fighting in 2 comparatively civilised country. They 


not expect quarter any than the Sepoy mutineers, 
, nor did their leagt 
marching t 
commanders of the 
ttland at his feet 


could more 
ind they did 


astonishing generalship and the 


or lasses 





not get i Thanks to 


his powers of 
the clerical 
had Sec 
and 
forces 


Highlanders, and thanks 
Covenant, Montrose, after 
rhen the old story 

Trying to 
was surprised 


began of je alousies desertions amon 
join the King’s on the 
at Philiphaugh, on the Ettrick, caught 
his valour, put to rout. 

found on the field, whichSir John 
his collection. It always, as 


the Celts. bordet 
Mont 


napping. and, in 


rose 
spite ol 
ger 
had in 


[remember a dag 
Murray of Philiphang 
I 





» said, seemed dank with blood. Montrose was allowed to 
withdraw to the Continent, was betrayed by Charles IT. into a 
last wild effort to conquer Sco nd from the Orkneys, was 

eated, captured, and hanged ! illantly to ‘ th 

1 in 1} , vord ! h f in 
Charles I H " ustly with ! In nothing tha 

} | fail Yet r l m 
I 1 ilar even in Stna Assi y Mont 
I 3 her 1s knight errant of the Midd Ay han 





modern politician. Yet, wildly romantic as is the legend o 
Montrose, it yields in strange charm to the story of his heart, 
which may be told on another day. 
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I'he position and pros; of the Brazilian Republic, styled 
t Republic of the United States of Brazil,” since the over- 
t \ the late President, Mars Deodoro da Fonseca, early 
in November last, could not but excite some anxiety Europe 





and finances of tha 
Artist Mr. Melton 
London to furnish 


(meri 
liately 


van country. Ovr Special 


Prior was imme dispatched from 





I}lustrations of any remarkable incidents that might take plac 
f er in the capital, the city of Rio de Janeiro, or in the 
southern provinces, San Paulo and Rio Grande do Sul, where 
opposition to the ent of the new President, Marshal 
I no Peix vas alre dy threatened. It was on Dec. 8 
hat our Special Artist landed at Rio. and found, during his 
sojourn in that cit vhich he left on Dee. 21, that ther 
was no fear of a revolt there against the new Govern- 


though crowds of people daily 


ment of the Republic, a 
gathered in the Rue de Ouvidor, vehemently discassil 
ition of affairs and indulging in boastful talk until 











JANELRO 


leath of 


recurred in 


they were dispersed by the police. The news of the 
Dom Pedro de Alcantara, 
failed to arouse public sympathy in Brazil, 
had worthy of 

three years had 


while 


the late Empero: which 
those 


thou 


lays in Paris, 
deemed 


old, 


infancy, 


rh personally his character been 
rhe but 


experienced no very 


esteem Republic was and 


disasters in its 


serious 
the national spirit flattered by 


those of 


its speedy recognition on 
United 
apprehensions of a secession either 


was 


the part of Powers, Europe and the 


foreign 


America, and the 


States of 
of the northern or the southern provinces had not been realised. 
metropolitan population in and about Rio de 


the 


At any rate, the 


Janeiro seem to entertain strong confidence of Union 


being able to withstand all separatist movements, and are 
generally hostile to a restoration of the monarchy in the 
person of the late Emperor's daughter, Princess Isabella, wife 


of the Comte d’Eu, one of the French Orleans princes, or of 


her son, who is under age. ‘There is no immediate prospect of 


a civil war, but all will depend on the integrity and prudence 
of the Republican administration. 


Rio de 
and the inland sea of Japan in beauty, is not the gate 


The harbour of Janeiro, though it vies with 
Sydney 

of paradise it appears at first sight, 
the sea. It is 


often covered by a heavy atmosphere, 


when entered from 
and its water receives the drainage 
causing much sickness 
and the dreaded yellow fever. Many 
people leave the town as soon as 


of the town, 


their day’s work will permit ; some 
by the ferry- boat to Petropolis, 
others to 
Ships of 
anchored in 
the 
played a 


eminences less remote. 
all 
the bay : 


Brazilian 


nations lie safely 
here may be 
Navy, which 
part in the late 
A scheme is in contem- 
this 
loading 
The 


bay, 


seen 
leading 
revolution. 
for a 
facilitate 
discharging of 


plation new quay in 
the 
vessels, 
this 


imposing Sugarloaf Moun- 


harbour, to 
and 
scenery of the shores in 
with the 
must always be admired. 

town is beautiful. 
Ouvidor is the 
the 
The lofty houses 
from 
early in the afternoon, 


tain, 

The 
The Rue de 
artery of traffic, displaying the whole of 
fashion of Rio. It grand effect. 
side of the street 
vehicles are forbidden, 


not so 


iLkO 


main 
business and 
has not a 
on each the sun, 


narrow protect it 


and the crowd, 


renders it almost impassable 

Our Artist says that on Dec. 18 he met a regiment of 
troops parading the town previously to being drawn up 
at the Senate House, where the new Ministry were to hold 
their first meeting and receive a message from the new 
President ‘The regiment was composed of mulattos and 


negroes, mixed indiscriminately ; they wore their low helmets 
held their rifles, and regulated their steps according to the 
individual fancy. It seemed an amusing attempt at soldiering ; 


y funny. A ec: 





but the turn-out of the Ministers was equall rriage 


Lwh by two very small mules was attended by two mounted 
police, whose peculiar manner of riding would 1 one to 
imagine they would either descend over the ho ‘heads or 
would arrive at the end of their destination before the 


had its 
. We 
of the 


animals.” Brazil, which now has its Republic, ] 


Empire and its Court, but there is vant of finish 


s at Rio de Janeiro, views 


nt’s officia 


present also two other sketche 


Senate Honse and the Presid mansion, 
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THE 
bir, Charles 
title of 


Sunday, Jan. 31, at Mentone, 


LATE 


MR. C. H. SPURGEON. 
Haddon —he himself objected to the 


spurgeon 


Reverend—the famous Baptist preacher, died on 


of his wife, his 
long 


in the presence 


His de: 


many years he had suffered periodic 


secretary, and two or three friends. ith had been 
expected, For 


congestion of the kidneys, complicated by 


climes, 


residence sunnier 


hear of Mr. 
Newington, the 


necessit i continual in 


have h accustomed to 


at the 


long bee Spurgeon 
of a 


the 


centre 
of 


Ww the Spu 1 of these las A 


Me tropolitan ‘Tabernacle, 


ties, and the next in the quietude 


ey were—is to form a very inadequate 


IR. SPURGEON’S BIRTHPLACE, AS IT APPEARED 


immense energy and power of the greatest of modern Noncon- 
formists 

Mr, Spurgeon was born on June 19, 1834, at Ke 
Essex. Many the 


them tending to mark him out as aw 


lvedon, in 
hi 


are stories told by loving friends of his infant 
é y, all of 
Christ. “ When I we 
ae ;, 
Mr. Kunill, who had been a missionary at St. Petersburg, 
preacher of the Then, 


Mr. Knill took me on his knee and said, 


ild staying with my grand- 


urers, “ there came to preach in the 


a mighty gospel, in the 
ence of them all, 
is child will one day preach the gospel and he will preach 
x16 multitudes,’ ” 

was at school at Colchester, and thence: 
Maidstone the 


attraction at any 


our years he 
‘education,” 


for 


an anecdote 


coliege at but lll 


, had 
ude t 


never any him; or, 


which, 
thou 


is shown by 


later date. “ Seekest 


ywards it 


belongs toa l i€ 


+} ’ 
boyseil oe 


Ww hich 


> young man went to 
the desirability of ac sourse, 


he was but imitating the pagans of old in 
Virgil, he 


life was not for him, 


left the house determined that, 


might, 


this he had inclinations towards Scepticism, 


er than 


his “conversion” in that simple 


which he las been unapproached sinc 


s told the story of 


viish itt 


an evil hour,” he in which I dipped the 


says, ” 
I no longer 


aith ; I cut the cable of my belief 
f by tl my 


1e coast of Revelation; I allowed 


ted on the voyage 
I said to 
thou my rudder, and I started on my mad 


id thas sta 
infidelity. I e thou my captain ; 
my own brain, B 
voyage,” 
had 
1851 
village 


Early in life Spurgeon joined the Baptists—he 


the 
publicly baptised in a 


Independents —and in 


at 


been brought up among 


was river Isleham, a 
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preacher—he was still little over sixteen 


*y style took exceedingly, that 


—his rat 


style which has been made familiar even 


those who do not read his sermons 


to 


by “John Ploughman’s Talk” and 


rous more or less apocryphal anec- 


In the 


nume 
dotes. villages around Cambridge 
he was always sure of 
audience, at 
the pastorate of the little Baptist chapel 
at Wate Thence he went to 
London to take charge of the New Park 


Southwar! 


and length he was offered 


Chapel in 


ich sur- 





a change wl 


isead none 


so mnucii 
as the young Cam- 
preacher 
When, 

1853, 
he opened the at r 
to 


bridgeshire 
himself, 
one day ih 
inviting him 
come to London, 
thought 
it must 


he that 


be lli- 
ror 


tended 
other 


some 
In 


ess 


person. 


London his succ 


was assured. 
Park Street 
crowded, 


ot 


was 
the fame 
young pastor 


spread abroad. 


1834. 
was at this time that 
he printed his first sermon, entitled * Is it 


Wheat r 


forerunner of between two and three 


not Harvest To-day was 





the 


thousand printed discourses, which have 


een translated int » many l , and 


sulated by millions all over the globe. 


Of some of these sermons over 100,000 


copies have been sold. Meanwhile, young 


was increasing, 
the 
of 
which Lord Chief Justice Campbell was 
In 1856 he to 
of Dr. 


proved a singularly 


Spurgeon’s popularity 


and overflow services took place at 


Surrey Music Hall, at more than on 


was married 


a listener 


a daughter Alexander Fletcher, a marriage which 


happy one. ‘Twin boys, Charles and 


Thomas Spurgeon > ti 
In 1859 Morton Peto ] foundation-s 


Metropolitan Taber 


olly i the marriage. 
the 


ISGI. 
service at this 


ol 


eur 


acle, and tl urch was opened in 


Although George Eliot not find it so, a 
ol 


in the lives of many men and women, whatever 


church has been one » most impressive of all experiences 


their creed. 
From four to five thousand people crowded the floor and galleries, 
LO Wwive 
The 
the 


absence of architectural beauty tends 


to 


and the entire 


more than usual emphasis this mass of humanity. 


was 
volume of singing « voice of 
the effect But 


eloquent preaching alone has marked Mr. Spurgeon’s work 


preacher came upon the platform, and, whether it 


wonderfully resonant 


r tit 


orator, was in every way remarkable, 


the Tabernacle. Through his agency there have been erect 


Orphan Homes at Stockwell with a regular annual expendi- 


ture of £11,000, Schools and Almshouses, a Colportage 


Society which has distributed — religious 
the of 
ors’ College, an institution which had already 


Baptist 


indefatigably 


books throughout towns and villayes England, and 


there is the I 
furnished about 2U0 pastors and missionaries to the 
community. In addition to these there are some fifty mission 
stations and ragged and Sunday schools in connection with 








hall li i 
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llik LATE MR, ¢ SPURGEON, 


to Mr. individual 
ry is still more striking 
the title of “The 


I've asury of Davi 


When 


literary work his ener 


one turns Spurgeon’s 


the chapel. 
In addition to 


sermons published under Metropolitan 


Tabernacle Pulpi his in seven large 


world-wide success, and so also 
My Students,” of which it is 
bishops Established 
for 
in bbe@lish 


of Mr. 


and “ Evening by Evening 


hia a 
ne of 


point 


ures to 
Church 


they 


Noncou- 


the of the 


of 


There are 


mak¢ asking candidates orders if 


have read them, few homes 


formity which do not contain Spurgeon’s 


copies 
“ Morning by Morning volumes 
of daily readings at family prayers; but the greatest of all his 


literary successes is “John Ploughman’s Talk,” of which some 
h the racy humour, 
the 


touched, 


100,000 copies have been sold, and of whic 


the vigorous unconventional common-sense, have given 


author an audience which his sermons never could have 


His last 


contribution to literature was contained in “ Memories 
’ by Benjamin Beddow, to which a few months 
‘My Grandfather's 


0 umbourne, 
ro he added some personal remarks on 
County.” 

It was in his marvellous command of simple and idiomatic 
English that much of the strength of both his preaching and 
found. He had read the Puritan fathers 
above all, he had the Bible as few 
with a grasp of its style which must have 


had he 


writing will be 


in boyhood, and, read 


are able to read it, 


made him a suecessful author not been, first and 


foremost, a successful orator. 
writer of Mr 
most vell. It is 


his 


great phianthropies 


it is not upon his “ success” that the 


Spurgeon’s biography will care upon 
s boundless energy in doing good, according 


tivity 


which he had 


OD. 


supporter 


good Lord Shaftesbury—and i 
in health and in sickness 
] and 


crude and 


enilai Biliil . LL1KC 
the 
tha 

time 


fact that 


not un- 


Arch- 


th of sland 
bishop of Can han one other great eccle- 


t f the Es l I e callers during h 


sias 
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THE FAMINE IN RUSSIA: PEASANTS TAKING THATCH FROM THE ROOFS TO FEED CATTLE, 


FROM A SKETCH BY OUR SPECIAL ARTIST, MR. A. SCHONBERG. 

















1! ma 1 t in ! 
| i t 1 th r ir ht ha 
Bei Zé Dp } e of th Street Ar ile « not 
ruse him oO 7] nt a nastiy 
nas he i hungry, int gent, un- 
t ume time full of misemef and 
the spectator t t ia story to en h 

from Seven Dials or Petticoat La 
Thames or on the Downs at Ey m, 

rows vearly in strength and precision 

broad ways, which, in his case at le 
not lead to destructior r his intention, though subtle in 

meanin ilways clear urpose l execution 

It is a matter { ulat that the editors of the 
English edition of Perrot and Chipiez’ “History of Ancient 
Art have been encouraged to pursue the work to the 
end rhe two last volumes have just appeared (London 
Chapman and Ha d New York A. Armstrong and 


one referring to those districts of Asia Minor known 








er the distinctive names of Phrygia, Lydia, Caria, and 
Lycia, the other to the wider subject of art in Persia. Of the 
Vhrygians we know very little bevond what Her tus says 
that their cradle land was probably Thrac [They were 
css ully a ition of shepherds and hushbandmen, and their 
vo ship ce tred round Cybele, the pers nification of the earth 
Che chief relics of her worship are to be fonnd in the low 
range of mountains on ti north side of the Gulf of smyrna 
! skirted by the Kassaba Railway This district, kr 
e Sipylos nprised the royal city of Tantalis.of which t 
magnificer ittracted the wrath o nvy of ( ! nbhor 
nd of w 1 the fall doubtless gave rise t myths 
ulus a Niobe Recent explorations have la bare a 


r 


of buildings which were pr 
rhe most 
the 





ybably temples, anda few 


colossal figures cut on the rocks important of thes 














is the Midas monument, which authors assign to the 
seventh or eighth century B.c.. and the Kumbet ram, which 
s probably two or three centuries late: The Lydians repre- 
s+ a higher stage of art development. as shown by the 
ruins of the Acropolis at Sardis ; and alt) 1 Smyrna and 
tphesus were, under Croesus, incorporated in the Lydian 
it is not clear that the remains of buildings and 
discovered in these cities can lay claim to being 

of Lydian art They had too often changed 














masters, and were subjected to so many external influences that 
t would be strange if a pe like the Lydians, who were 
escribed as “ the first ). were able to hold 
themselves aloof from ] Pactolus, with 
s so-called sands of of Croesus’s wealth 
was, in other we Ss, a nav , of which the Lydians 
made ample us ii by its means developed a large carryin 
tra with their rt ghbours 
Of the Carians we learn but little from ancient writers, but 
the dis eries of Sir Charles Newton at nassus and 
elsewhere show t ut a pitch they ca 
tecture No traces of rock or other s pture hav ‘ 
scovered in Caria, but the valley of the Xanthus of 
the richest in sculptural remains, as our nat l colle " 
shows. It is probable, too, that from Lycia, where Ay was 
worshipped, the impetus was given to the more refined art 
which wracterised the productions of the G k islands 
and subsequently of the Greek mainland fhe present 
volumes deal only with the origin of ancient art ut s 
thoronghly that little is left unnoticed of the discoveries, 
theories, and « Iusions the archax sts of 1 European 
countries. The translat is easy, and generally careful, bu 
occasionally the French rendering of proper names has bes 


allowed to r 
more familiar 


nain when the English variation would sound 
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1e most sens vu 











5 and becomes eloquently id w 1 he hears it used. This 
however, is only his peculiarity nd that we have all our 
- little failings is, of course, an undeniable truism 
A + 
las y \ M. Séglas, in the course of his study of these word- 
affections—if so I may name them-—shows ut might 1} 
expected, there are complex brain-processes at work in their 
production. In some cases the patients seem to be possess 
by actual hallucinations regarding words, in others there is 
evidently exhibited a want of co-ordinating and controlling 
r+ power over particular id Thus, in one instance the words 
= — ‘vendredi,’ “ malheur,” and “ treize” assumed to a patient an 
2 injurious and malign aspect. When they were heard, the 
eee words ‘ samedi, ‘bonheur and “ quatorze” were expre r 
ee as if to correct the influence of the former terms In another 
Wl ! mat a patient appeared to experience a peculiar relation to the 
word “ rage Every time she met with the word it seer to 
( IN TTAVANA her to persist before her eyes, de te all her efforts to rid her- 
- a diladd :' self of the term. To my mind, while showing us how com, 
J cated are our speech-efforts, the interest of these observations 
; really lies in their showing us how our little and unheeds 
P K ‘a - P k laa a we ir. T.) peculiarities of thought and word may become intens l 
kK kK 1 Kt BR 2rd under mental excitement into very marked departures from t 
Bto K ' h 14. P tal K kes P type of healthy brain-action. 
P to Q 3rd rtd 15. K ke Q K 
Sie dye nd : e ' , > 4. ; - : I have always been much interested in questions relatin: 
Ktto Bsq p 2 Bto K K toR to burial and mourning reform; sharing this interest, IT a: 
Bto R 4th h Q Ca ) K sq glad to know, with an ever-increasing number of my fell 
: qty ! I , . a Dag > i men, Recent corre S] ndence in the newspapers on the dangers 
. ; : which may await us in attending funerals is, therefore, 
aptand important. The chill one is likely to incur by the grav 
_ a ; PmORé on cold, wet days, is often the forerunner of serious or fat 
»K Rav 21.PtoQ4 ailment, and the suggestion that most of the funeral servic 
. , should be conducted in church or chapel, leaving only as 
4 f limited a portion to be held by the grave as is possible, is 
; P takes P certainly a good one. So, also, is the recommendation that the 
, . Kt tak RB Kt head should not be ke pt uncovered by the grave. This isasure 
PtoR , ) K takes B K R source of manya cold, leading to worse results. We only want the 
RPt , P RK takes P us es R exercise of a little practical common-sense to make such altera- 
QtoR K k l a : 
Rto R K to B 3rd tions common and unive1 Why it should be thonght dis- 
- + ; QtoR4 K to K 4th respectful to the memory of the deceased to keep one's hat on I 
28. Q K iid w the grave, knownot. Yet I read that an inoffensive old gentle 
- man recently had to apply to © summons 
CHESS IN LONDON rainst some one, whose own e may } 
verine , game was < , Divar sure was not very great, and wv ipplicant’s 
Wr HER nd Mr, Fisa , , hat twice at a funeral, becaus his head a 
; the grave-sid¢ Many of our social customs are responsible 
a . ' —T for much illness and misery, and tha h I have alluded 
K P to K P gia is just as senseless, in my opinion r of elaborate 
OBA P ; 1k ! t mourning, which many families ifford, and 
to K B l 4 l ’ against which the Burial Reform Society wages perpetua ul 
| " . 
B 7th Qtok R to K BtoQ Bau yn] of ’ tt 1 Coll 
R 4 ) tof Baek Ba Bulletin No. 16 of the Massachusetts Agricultural College 
k k B P to O } Os of date January 1892, deals with a most teresting toy 
sto R 5 PtoQK R takes P the shape of researches into the influence of electricity or 
Pto Q . Q to K sq Bto Kt 3rd fer to this toy na er occas 
R s Kt B takes R cos tian 
kK ] BR R P K 7th ¢ out tha ne ite 5S W. Siemens and 
> P . K s Bto B7t I 1 in this direction. both with the 
h v 1 electricity applied directly to plant- 
Pp kK K 2nd surroundings. The result in Massachusetts of the placing of 
oO . Rn a nz growing lettuces under electrical influence is that “ every 
P to 0 5 O takes B ath considered, the results were in favour of elk c 
) 3rd P to K : plants snbjected to the greatest electrical infinen¢ 
hardier, healthier, larger, had a better colour, ar much 
: M City N ( ‘ less affected by mildew than the others. Experiments were 
ve - I vit various grasses ut yon sults we 
2 tal ; a p , — obtained It is eviden re be a big f re before the 
j & W ' ; . gardener respect of the aid to plant-growth which elec 
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WILLS AND BEQUESTS Villiam Rowland, the executors, the value of the personal dead stock at his dwelling-house to his wife, Mrs. Isabella 
i vill (dated Oct. 20, 1888) of the Right Hon. Isaac Newton, ©%**t amounting to upwards of £139,000. ‘The testator Greig. The residue of his real and personal estate he leaves, 
Earl of Portsmouth. late of Evgesford House. D 1 whodieq Pequeaths £50 to each of his executors; and leaves the upon trust, to pay the income of one moiety to his wife, for 
1 Oct. 4. was is n Ja rie Te Sinks Yulintsh residue of his real and personal estate, upon trust, for his six life, se maintaining and educating sons under twenty-one 
Dowager Countess of Portsmouth. the widow, one of the Children, Chesterfield William Gayford, Mrs. Marion Maud and daughters under that age and spinsters ; and subject 
xecutors, the va personal estate amounting to over /oWland, Walter Henry Gayford, Arthur Holland Gayford, thereto as to eleven sixtieths for each of his sons Arthar, 
£108.00 I tator bequeaths all his wines. consumable DVdley Charles Gayford, and Harold Joseph Gayford, but his James, and John, six sixtieths for his son Alfred, sixteen 
atores. carri . » horses vy, corn, &e.. and £10,000, or JFOUNSESt son, Harold Joseph, is to have £1000 more than h s sixtieths for his son David, and five sixtieths for his daughter 
snch part may appoint. to his wife: and he gives her Prothers and sister to put him on an equality with them, the Isabella, whom he has otherwise provided for. 
the r the ns t Hn 1 8 unsold, to us testator having paid that sum for each of his other children. The will of the Hon. John Stapleton, formerly M.P. for 
und enjoy Eggesford House, with the stables, A ertain land, The will (dated March 18. 1864). with three codicils Berwick, of 8, Qneen’s Gate Terrace, and of Berwick Hill, 
it fur ire, plate, pictures, bo nd effects. The (dated March 2, 1876: April 25. 1877 and June 2, Northumberland, and late of 31, Campden Grove, Ken- 
In " e county of Sonthan illed the 1885). of Mr. George Henry Holland. late of Gayton Lodge, sington, who died on Dec. 25, was proved on Jan. 25 by the 
Port estate, and the Egg estate in the Wimbledon. who died on Dec. 12. was proved on Jan. 20 by IIon. Mrs, Frances Dorothea Stapleton, the widow and sole 
mnt f Dev Somerset (subje tot if st given Francis William Preston, and Cecil Maurice Chapman, the execntrix, the value of the personal estate amounting to 
His wil ! u trust, in i f the Portsmouth executors, the value of the personal estate am yunt ng to E5194. 
Irish estates, to secure the jointare of £4000 per annam given upwards of £106,000. ‘The testator bequeaths all his horses, OSE 
to his wilt heir marriage tiement, a the payment of carriages, household furniture, plate, books, pictures, wines OBITUARY. 
sum of 4 y the same settlement directed to be raised and effects to his wife, the Hon. } Charlotte Dorothy 
thereout for his younger childre and subject thereto he Holland and £100 to a ie biaen 1 nae pteone — _— dmenrtage . 
vises the same estates to his eldes . Newton. now at Wimbledon. and all other his real estate and the residuc of - "° Right Hon. Sir Thomas Frrench, fourth Lord F french, of 
Earl of Portsmont} is he shall ay t, and in defanlt his personal estate, he leaves, upon trust, to pay the incom Castle _F french, 
s settles t same on him. Subject to his wife for life or widowhood, she maintaining, educating, county Galway, in 
t the same given to his wife, he and bringing up sons undertwenty-one and daughters unde the ——— ms ire- 
bequeaths the furniture and effects at Egvesford Honse, and that age and unmarried. In the event of her marrying again land, and a baronet, 
also the furniture and effects, pictures, plate oks,and the one third of the income is to be paid to her. Subject to the whose death is just 
manus nd medals of Sir Isaac Newton at Hursthourne interest given to his wife, the residue is to be held, upon trust announced, was born 
Hon t the park there, with their increase, for all his children in equal shares, 5 Sept. 13, 1510, the 
produ nd pr for the use and ¢ yment of his son or The will (dated Nov. 14, 1891) of Mrs. Anne Jane Lindsay, ey et . — 
eras won WhO 6 : a ed hen a I a I — sane ‘ = late of Belfast and of Lisn iwcrieve, Cannes, who died on recap age Be Peeps 
eppolnts, under ¢ N of his tate consin, John Churehaill, Nov. 24. at Glenelg, Clapham Common, was proved on Jan, 22 ; ee 
subject to th fe interest of “7 rietta Church rong by Colonel Alexander Miller Arthur, the othe r, one of the = ae 
resiau rea i] \ state to Ss second son, the on execntors. the yv . >» neraor tata yuntine to over cau) ’ SuL 
John I ea W ! and he makes up the portions of each £53,000, a> Geuate heen — “£ 00) = the We 2 ec : . , ~ ones Sey = 
of his ' sons to £15,000, and of his daughters to  Worn-out Ministers and Ministers’ Widows’ Auxiliary Fundin °8° ™ 1860. He married, Oct. 18, 1851, Mary Anne, oniy 
£100 ont |! i John Fellowes is to give up £10,000 of connection with the Irish Wesleyan Methodist Conference : daughter and heiress of Mr. Richard l'hompson of $ ‘ase 
his portion his succeeding to the Churchill property, clear £500 to the Ladies’ Auxiliary Reotiden te ennnantion oii Hall, Denbighshire, and had an only child, E leanor Maria 
: : age —" 4 d argare , arriet t. 2 0. The title 
of any annu in a ial payment, on the death of his wife, the Wesleyan Methodist Missionary Society ; £250 each to th Margaret, who died, unmarried, Oct. 20, 187 ae 
is to be made t , f his daughters while unmarried. ‘he Young Women’s Christian Association Institute, Belfast, and devolves on the Hon. Martin Joseph I frenc h, late Resident 
residue of his real and personal estute he leaves to his eldest the Society for Nursing the Sick Poor. Belfast - £8000 to her Magistrate for county Tipperary, as fifth lord. - was born 
sees brother, the said Colonel Alexander Miller Arthur; £10,000 to Oct. 1, 1813, and married, mm i003, see i a 
The w us tained in two papers, with two codicils, of her niece, Margaret Emilie Arthur; and very numerous and daughter of Mr. John O'Shaughnessy, of Birchgrove, Galway, 
Elizabeth Louisa, Dowager Marchioness of ilesbury, late of considerable legacies to sisters, nephews, niecs s, and others. and has two sons and four daughters, 
Biarritz, who died on Oct. 14. was proved on Jan. 22 by ‘Thomas Her freehold residence Lisnacrieve she gives to her brother, GENERAL SIR THOMAS MCMAHON, BART. 
nem Morelos ond Ge a, Richard Hemmerde, the executors, — the Rev. William Arthur. The residue of her real and personal General Sir Thomas Westropp McMahon, Bart., C.B., Colonel 
the va ne ol the personal estate amounting to upwards ‘of estate she leaves to her two brothers, the said Colonel A. M. } of the Sth Dragoon 
poo a pO = a 1d Lng hte ng Sige Fe wg ed a ” a — -_ oe. SS ; a sis Guards, died on Jan. 23, 
/ t ; sig a indewlly _ ' , 1e will (dated May 1, 1882), with two codicils (dated after a protracted ill- 


Biart tz, with the grounds, buildings, lands and fields held July 24, 1889, and Aug. 4, 1890). of Miss Harriet Cottle Evatt, 
therewith sg the law of France will allow her to dispose bate of Phe Midas. Mest Hill. Wandowerth. whe died on Mee. 14, 
of to her son, Lor i He nry Augustus Bruce, in addition to what was proved on Jan. 21 by Edward Coleman, Sidney George 
he will succeed to by the law of France; she also gives him Ratcliff, and Edward Herbert Coleman, the executors. the 
all the furnitur pla ite, books, horses, carriages, live and dead value of the personal estate amounting to upwards of £37,000, 
stock, and personal effects at the said villa. There are other The testatrix gives her freehold estate The Elms to her friend 
dispositions and legacie She appoints, under a settlement Edward Coleman, and many legacies to relatives and others. 
made by her late husband, certain trust funds; and she The residue of her real and personal estate she gives to the 
bequeaths the residue of her property, upon trust, for her said said Edward Coleman. ? 
= wa Prsene y lgg his son, George William James The will (dated March 30, 1890) of Mr. David Greig, late Commander - in - Chief 
‘ of Headingley Hill, near Leeds, engineer and steam-plough of the Bombay Army, 
The will (dated Feb. 22, 1886), with a codicil (dated manufacturer, who died on March 20, was proved on Jan.23 who snsseeied to the title, under a special limit: ation, on the 
Oct. 5, 1891), of Mr. Chesterfield Gayford, late of 9, Mincing by David Greig, the son, and Robert Henry Fowler, the death, without issue, of his elder brother, the Right Hon. 
Lane, wine and spirit merchant, and of 34, Pembridge executors, the value of the personal estate amounting to Jolin MeMahon, a Privy Councillor for Ireland and Private 
Gardens, Bayswater, who died on Dec. 23, was proved on upwards of £24,000. The testator bequeaths £300 and the Secretary and Keeper of the Privy Purse to George IV. when 
Jan. 23 by Chesterfield William Gayford, the son, and George household furniture and effects, horses, carriages, live and Prince Regent, who was created a baronet in 1817. He was 


ness, at his residence, 
The Sycamores, near 
Farnborough. He was 
born on Feb, 14, 1813, 
the eldest son of 
General Sir Thomas 
McMahon, second 
Bart., G.C.B., Colonel 
of the 10th Foot, and 








Salvine 


Especially designed by an Eminent London Di Dental Surges, after * some years’ patient experiments. 
Not only WHITENS but also ) PRESERVES the TEETH. 








“Decay of the Teeth is now proved to be caused by combined Acid and Parasitic influence.”—( tract 
from Lecture delivered at the Congress of Hygiene.) 

THE LANCET reports: “Salvine Dentifrice ts a delicately scented paste. . . . It is perfectly free 
from injurious elements... . It is ant-acid, astringent, and anti-parasitic.”’ 

MADAME ALBANI writes: “I am delighted with it; my mouth and teeth have felt more comfortable after 
using it than with any other preparation for the teeth which I have ever used.’ 

The chief claim made for Salvine Dentifrice is that it preserves the teeth in their natural beauty in addition 
to improving the appearance of all teeth, however discoloured. This is attested by the highest medical 
authorities and many valuable testimonials too numerous to quote here, but which may be seen at our offices, 
Prices 1s., 18. 6d., and 2s, 6d. 

SALVINE CREAM for the Skin and Complexion. Affords immediate and grateful relief in all skin 
irritation, For Chaps, Redness, Roughness, Eruptions, Abrasions, Inflammation, Cold Winds, Sunburn, Insect 
Bites, &c. 18. 9d., 3s. 6d., and 6s. 

SALVINE SCIENTIFIC SOAP. A Perfect Toilet | SALVINE SHAVING SOAP. Soothing, Creamy, 








soap. 28. per Box of Three Tabicts. Emollient. 1s, and 2s, 6d. per Stick. a 
SALVINE TOILET POWDER. Pure, Innocuous, | SALVINE TOOTH-BRUSH. Specially designed to it Wi 
Soluble, Sate. 18. 6d., 3s., and 58, In Three Tints facilitate the ready cleansing of the Teeth in remote f' 





White, Pink, and Cream. positions, 1s. 


Of all Chemists, or post free from SALVINE CO., 3, OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W. 





Guaranteed for Strength, Accuracy, Durability, and Value. 


BENSON’S LADY’S KEYLESS LEVER WATCH 


Gold Cases, Is fitted with a Three-Quarter Plate LEVER Movement, Compound Balance, Silver Cases, 
Jewelled throughout, and Strong Keyless Action. The Cases are of 18-Carat 
Gold, Strong and Well Made, wither Hunting, Half-Hunting, or Crystal Glass, 
Richly Engraved all over, or Flain Polished, with Monogram Engraved Fre« 


Price £10;'or in Silver Cases, £5. 


Thousands have bee i sold, and purchasers testif he 
erceltent Lime keeping per formances of t hese We 


Ladies’ Gold Albert Chains to each, 
from £1 15s. 



















ill the Watches showw here 
sent Free and Safe, at our 
A pa 











For further partienlars see 
Henson's New ILLOesTRaTEep 
hook containing over 2 peges 
of Olinatrations of Watches 
from £2 2«. to £500. Jewellery, 
(locks, Presentation and De. 
mestic r ite. The Largest and 
most Complete Catalogne pub- 
lisned. Free on application to 





ENGLISH LEVER HALF-CHRONOMETER. 


STRONGEST AND CHEAPEST €5 


SILVER KEYLESS ENGLISH LEVER WATCH Best London Make, for Rough Wear, with Breguet Spring to 


Bre ote ot the price. THREE-QUARTER PLATE MOVE- THE STEAM FACTOR Y-—- prevent variation when worn on horseback, &c._ Specially 






adapted for Hunting Men, Colonists, Travellers, Officers, &c., 


ENT, Compensation Balance, Jewelled in Rubies, Strong Lil Men, ul t J ‘ 
Keyless Action,1a Sterling S:iver Crystal Glass c ‘ares, “A . . WwW. s = N SO N, 62 & 64, LUDGATE HILL E C from ewan HUNDREDS OF TESTIMONIALS have been 
Beat and cleenot Watch for Gentlemen's Wear. Thosaeds 5 Us receiv ex 


In Hunting, >) or Crystai Glass Cases, 18-carat 
15. 


’ have been sold. And at 28, ROYAL ~XCHANG; E, E.C.; and os! OLD BOND STREET, W. Gold, £25; or Silver 
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SUPPLIED 


FIRST HAND ovect row [MPORTER CONSUMER. 


EFFECTING AN ENORMOUS SAVING IN COST. 4 


smn, Offices: 21, MINCING LANE, LONDON, 2.2». 


“Sy 3, 1 6, 1 9,42 _ 


Whe 95 Samrat DELIVERED CARRIAGE PAID. Sty"bus:"oust°st 2 Ratu Qasaaney 


and an interesting Book on TEA, 10s, 6d., and 1}d. for 15s. or 20s. 
Formanies Free of Charge. ili Beyond this trifling charge, no further outlay 
Or, better still, SEND TRIAL ) ; whatever is incurred. 
ORDER, and you will be Le ys Y The Teas are promptly delivered at Customers’ 
ASTONISHED eo Joe : ty i own doors anywhere in the Kingdom, 
: ! I = - J tty : Carriage Free. 
at the AMAZING VALUE supplied! f ZZ 7 
































\ ; ; What “HEALTH” says: 
What the “LANCET” says :— ZZ “ PURE TEAS.—Ws have tested samples of the 
“ We have examined and analysed the UNITED : A A ‘Teas supplied by the UNITED KINGDOM 
“KINGDOM TEA COMPANY'S TEAS at azz Zi = “ TEA COMPANY (Limited). They are what they 
“some length. The qualities are combined SSS i mn to a RE, Saran aa ki a as 
' , \TATTS ‘APERPTT >T EN a : “those in health, may EN. drinking these 
“by JUDICIOUS and CAREFUL BLENDING _ “TEAS without’ the LEAST FEAR of the 
“ by Machinery in such proportions as to YIELD a ; i “ INJURIOUS EFFECTS which so frequently 
“ the BEST RESULTS, and are, in fact, just what = a * result from using the INFERIOR TEAS SOLD 
“one would expect to gain with GENUINE and “by many RETAILERS,” 
“ CAREFULLY PREPARED TEAS.” 


























The U. K. T. © ould fill columns with i f W> ois E FOREICN DEPARTMENT. 
3 P e ° 0. C Cc 8 y co 8 Cc “ 4 
” . dns : UNITED KINGDOM TEA COMPANY, Limited, forward 


Testimonials and Letters daily being received, speaking : 3 ° Tea to any part of Germany, France, Belgium, Holland, 
in the highest commendation of the Delicious Quality = = Switzerland, Austria, Italy, Denmark, Sweden, and Nor- 
way, at Quotations which include all charges for Bonding, 


er aadi rly » Pricee “7 6) Yo Tone : 
and ex eedingly Low Prices of the ( ompany's Teas. Shipping, Packing, Insurance, Foreign Duty, and Car- 
riage, so that Customers accompanying their orders with 


Hotel Proprietors, Boards of Management | EVERYONE WHO KNOWS THE = | wittover‘to par verona theme special rotor. Payment 
T h sent Abroad can, if desired, be de to e 
P : ; LUXURY of a DELICIOUS CUP of TEA pineal = etinaien, ‘ban a tae pst inere will ae 


Committees of Clubs, Presidents and slight extra charge made by the Carriers for the Collec- 
Stewards of Messes and Canteens, ORDERS FROM THE tion of Money. Consumers of Tea Abroad will find these 
modes of obtaining Tea of Delicious Quality direct from 

the United Kingdom Tea Company, 21, Mincing Lane, 


Principals of Schools & Employers of Labour 
WILL FIND IT SPECIALLY TO THEIR ADVANTAGE UNITED KINGDOM TEA COMPANY Lime. London, to be a Great Boon! No Teas like them to be 
j got anywhere out of England. 


DEALING WITH THE 
LONDON. Foreign Price-List, containing full particulars, 


UNITED KINGDOM TEA COMPANY, LIMO. sent Post Free on application. 














NO EXTRA CHARGE FOR PACKING TEAS (at 1/6 a lb. and upwards) IN THE FOLLOWING SIZED CANISTERS OR CHESTS, 
which thoroughly preserve the delicious flavour and aroma for a long time. 


The U. K. T. Co. despatch thousands of packages daily to Customers all over the World. 





7-lb. Canister. 10-lb. Canister. 14-lb. aw A 20-lb. Canister. said ail of 65 lb. Chest of 100 Ib. 


Tea for distribution packed in } 4-lb., or 11b. Bags, if desired, without extra charge. 


UNITED KINGDOM TEA COMPANY, Limo. 


Tea Merchants to H.R.H. the Prince of Wales. Tea Merchants to the House - Commons. 


OFFICES: 21, MINCING LANE, LONDON. 























edaca ¢ Et ntering the Army in 1829, rose to the 
rank of eral in 158 He served with the 9th Lancers in 
the > ‘ Am] sen ol lsd In the ( rimean War of 1s5 1-5 as 
Ass Quarterma G ral of Cavalry Division, including 
th " s of Alma and Balaclava and the siege of Sebastopol, 
and, la in the cam} cor nd of the 5th Dragoons 
In requitai he received t medal with three clasps, the 
Sard un and Turkish medals, the Fifth Class of the Medjidieh, 
ind the de ation of C.B. He was Colonel of the 18th Hussars 
from 1874 1885, when he was transferred to the 5th Dragoon 
Guards J " et Ww death we record was thric 

married —first, in October 1851, to Dora Paulina, daughter of 
t late Mr. Evan Hamilton Baillie: secondly, in January 
1s Frances Ma daughter of Mr. John Holford; and, 
t Au 1888, to Constance Marianne, widow of 
I J iD | By his second wife, who died April 14 
! I * h other issue, an eldest son, now Sir Aubrey 
H McMal f h baronet, lieutenant and adjutant of 
t Grena Guards ho was | 1 in August 1862, and is 
unmar»rric 

LORD BEAUMONT 
i Stapleton, Lord Beat nt, died on Jan. 23. He was 


eldest son of the 
eighth 


daughter of the third 


baron, by a 





Lord Kilmaine, was 
born in 1848, and 
succeeded his father 
in 1854. In 1888 he 
married Violet, only 
daughter of Mr. F. 
Wootton Isaacson, 
M.P Lord Beau- 
mont was a lieu- 
tenant in the Ist 
Life Guards, and 
during the Zulu War of 1879 he was attached to the 17th 
Lancer He was present at the battle of Ulundi. sesides 
being a Knight of Justice of the Order of St. John of Jeru- 
salem and Knight Grand Cross of the Holy Sepulchre, he was 
d rated with the Order of Military Merit by the King of 
Bavaria and by the Grand Dukes of Baden and Mecklenburg. 
GENERAL SIR GEORGE MAXWELL, 
General Sir George Vaughan Maxwell, K.C.B., Colonel of the 
Ist Battalion East Lancashire Regiment, died on Jan. 13, in 
London, aged seventy-three He was the fifth son of the late 


of Birdstown, county Donegal, 
by his wife, Ilester, daughter of the late Mr. Robert O'Hara, 
of Raheen, county Galway, and was brother of Sir Peter 
Benson Maxwell, late Chief Justice of the Straits Settlements. 
He entered the Army 1838, and became general 1881. He 
served in the Crimean Campaign of 1854-5, in command of the 
88th Regiment, and in the Indian Mutiny he took part in the 
campaign in Oude, the operations at Cawnpore, and the siege 
of Lucknow. For his various services he had the Crimean 
medal, with three clasps for Alma, Inkerman, and Sebastopol, 
and the Sardinian and Turkish medals, besides the decorations 


Rev. Peter Benson Maxwell, 
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of the Legion of Honour and the Medjidieh, and the Order of 
Companion of the Bath. In 1881 he was made K.C.B. The 
d used General married, in 1851, Charlotte Wilhelmina, 
( 


er of the late Mr. John Kearney, of Kilkenny. 


SIR G. 8. JENKINSON, BART, 

amnel Jenkinson, eleventh Baronet of Hawkes- 
mry, J.P. and D.L., Eastwood Park, 
Fairfield, county Gloucester, on Jan. 19. He was 
born Sept. 27, 1817, the eldest son of the late 
Dr. John Banks Jenkinson, Bishop of St. 
Davids, by Frances Augusta, his wife, daughter 
of Mr. Augustus Pechell, of Berkhampstead, 
and succeeded to the baronetcy in 1855, at the 
lecease of his uncle, Sir Charles Jenkinson. 
Ile was at one time captain 8th Hussars, and 
in 1862 served as High Sheriff of Gloucester- 
shire. From 1868 to 1880 he represented North 
Wilts in Parliament, Sir was heir 
male of the old family of Jenkinson of Walcot. 
the head of Robert Jenkinson, second Earl of 
Liverpool, was Prime Minister 1812 to 1827. The Baronet the 
subject of this notice married, in 1845, Emily Sophia, daughter 
of Mr. Anthony Lyster, of Stillorgan Park, county Dublin, and 
leaves, with two daughters, Emily Frances and Louisa Augusta 
(widow of George, Viscount Maidstone), one surviving son, the 
present Sir George Banks Jenkinson, Bart. 


died at 





George 





which, Sir 


SIR THOMAS WALLER, BART. 
Sir Thomas Wathen Waller. second baronet, of Braywick 
Lodge, Berkshire, formerly Secretary of 


died on Jan. 29, at 
his residence, 16, Eaton Square. He was 
born on June 24, 1805, the eldest son of Sir 
Jonathan Wathen Phipps, G.C.H., Groom of 
the Bedchamber to King William IV., who 
assumed the surname and arms of Waller and 
was created a baronet in May 1815. He 
entered the Diplomatic Service in 1826, became 
Secretary of Legation at Brussels in 1834, and 
retired in 1858. The baronet whose death we 
announce married, Oct. 20, 1836, Catharine, 
eldest daughter of the late Rev. Henry Wise, 
of Offchurch, in the county of Warwick, which lady died, 
July 24, 1861, leaving two sons and three daughters. ‘The 
eldest son, now Major- General Sir George Henry Walier, third 
baronet, lately Assistant Adjutant-General Eastern District, 
was born in 1837, and married, in 1870, Beatrice, daughter of 
Mr. Christopher Tower, of Huntsmore Park, Buckinghamshire, 
formerly M.P. for that county, and has issue. 
THE HON, ROBERT DALY. 

The Hon. Robert Daly, fourth son of James Daly, first Lord 
Dunsandle, by Maria Elizabeth, his wife, daughter and heiress 
of the Right Hon, Sir Skeffington Smyth, Bart., died at 
83, Eaton Place, from influenza, aged seventy-three. He was 
formerly aide-de-camp and State Steward to the Lord Lieutenant 
of Ireland. He married, in 1845, the Hon. Cecilia Maria A’Court, 
daughter of the first Lord Heytesbury, G.C.B., and leaves issue. 


Legation at Brussels, 
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FED. 6, 


BART. 


SIR WILLIAM O'MALLEY. 
Sir William O’Malley, second baronet. of Rosehill, count; 


Mayo, died suddenly on Jan, 21 at his residence, 
7, Argyll Road, Kensington, aged eighty. He 
was the eldest surviving son of Sir Samnel 
O'Malley, who was created a baronet in 1804, 
by Jane, his wife, daughter of Mr. John Reilly, 
of Carramore. He was formerly a captain in 
the 7th Fusiliers, and subsequently lieutenant- 
colonel of the North Mayo Militia. In 1838 he 
was High Sheriff of county Mayo. ‘The 
deceased baronet married, first, July 3, 1866, 
Louisa Mary, daughter of the late Rev. Henry 
du Cane, of The Grove, Witham, Essex, and 
secondly, Aug. 7, 1888, Caroline Marie, daughter of the late 
Mr. Samuel Favez, but leaves no issue, consequently the title 
becomes extinct. 
SIR JOHN EARDLEY-WILMOT. 

Sir John Eardley Eardley-Wilmot, who died on Feb. 1 at his 
residence in London, was educated at Win- 


chester and at Balliol, where he obtained 
the Chancellor's Prize for Latin verse, as 
well as the Balliol Scholarship. Mr. Eardley- 
Oe first 





Wilmot succeeded his father, the 
baronet, in 1847, at the age of twenty- 
seven. He had previously been called to 
the Bar, and in 1852 he was appointed to 
be Recorder of Warwick—a post which he 
resigned in 1874. He also held appoint- 
ments as a County Court Judge at Bristol 
and in the Marylebone district of London. 
Tor eleven years—from 1874 to 1885—he 
wus M.P. for South Warwickshire. He is succeeded by his 
son, William Assheton, who was born in 1841. 





COLONEL SIR CHARLES HAMILTON, BART. 

Colonel Sir Charles John James Hamilton, third baronet, C.B., 
formerly in command of the Scots Fusilier 
Guards, died at his residence, in Devonshire 
Place, on Jan. 23, aged eighty-one. He was 
the only son of Sir Charles Hamilton, second 
baronet, K.C.B., Admiral of the Red, whose 
father, Captain John Hamilton, of the Royal 
Navy, was created a baronet August 1776 for 
his services at the siege of Quebec. Ile was 
educated at the Charterhouse, and entering the 
Scots Fusilier Guards, served with that regiment 
throughout the Crimean campaign, for which 
he had a medal with three clasps and the 
Turkish medal. In 1854 he retired as colonel, 
and in the following year was nominated a 
The baronet whose death we record married, Dec. 14, 
1833, Catherine Emily, second daughter of Mr. William 
Wynne, of Dublin, but leaves no issue. He is succeeded 
in the title by his cousin, Sir Edward Archibald Hamilton, 
second baronet, of Trebinshun House, Brecon, who is married, 
and has two sons. 





C.B. 








Look in the Glass! 





E get so used to our faces, we do not know how ugly 
we are—most of us. 








Colour of hair we never become insensible to; of eyes, 
What we cannot mend we think of and 


any peculiar feature. 


erieve over. 


Strange to say, we tolerate faults of skin, which are almost 


always directly within our control. 


happier people pity 


Look in the glass! 


us! 


We do not know how 


Can you see no use fora soap that 


purges the skin of pallor and pimples and oil, that softens 
and smooths it, brings out the rose and alabaster? 


The secret of PEARS’ Soap is that it has no excess of 
alkali in it. You may use it, no matter how much, you cannot 
roughen the skin with it. 


Health is always beautiful. 





Other beauty there is none. 
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*,  lnrivalled 
Cable Cutlery. 





Table Knives, doz., 
Cheese 

Carvers, pair 
Steel, each 











336—Ivory, 3} inches. 








Table Knives, doz., £9 1 
2 


<rusttonmay E | Cheese o 
APPINS WEBB | | sities eames 
M cikerieia)|| ee Carvers, pair ‘ed 1 
« Steel, each 








1274—Full size, 4 inches. Good quality Ivory. 





Table Knives, doz., £ 


au pater | - ) Cheese __,, ~ 
MAPRPIN & WEBB) | Carvers, pair ‘ 
EHEFFIELD Se Sees ce tae = : 
. te Steel, each 





1073—lIvory, Full-size Rounded Handles. 





IM (Al MAA MMT TTT ne, Table Knives, doz., £9 1 
||| @ustwoRto7) hi Hil i Ht Ml Hi Cheese ‘" 2 


| MAPPIN | WEBB Hi HA | ] AAA AA ! } Hh Carvers, pair 
FIELD Hi wl Hil | 
HH aT | | | —_ — AMUN i HH i Steel, each 


MA INA ANA il Hi AMM 
SPECIAL DETAILED LIST POST FREE. 


ONLY LONDON ADDRESSES: 
The POULTRY, E.C. (.cz:s.), © 158, OXFORD ST, Wo: ctieg won. 
OVER ONE MILLION PACKETS SOLD WEEKLY. 
THE WORLD IS ASTOUNDED 


AT THE MARVELLOUS VALUE OF 


LIPTON’S TEAS 


_FROM THE TEA GARDEN TO THE TEAPOT. 


LIPTON IS SOLE PROPRIETOR OF SEVERAL OF THE MOST 
FAMOUS TEA AND COFFEE ESTATES IN CEYLON. 


Including the celebrated estates of Dambatenne, Laymastotte, Monera- 
kande, Mahadambatenne, Mousakelle, Pooprassie, HManagalla, and 
Gigranella, which cover thousands of acres of the best Tea land. 








53—Best Quality Ivory, Full-size Handles, 











Tea Drinkers abroad can have special quotations, including all charges 
for above Teas delivered free in any part of the world. 


IN PURCHASING LIPTON’S TEAS you get them 
at PLANTER’S PRICES, and Save actually 
6. to 8 MIDDLEMEN’S PROFITS. 


These Teas have a more exquisite aroma ani delicious flavour than any Teas ever offered to the 
public. They have undoubtedly reached a pinnacle of success never before attained by any Tea in the world, 


NOTE THE PRICES. 5/b., 71b., 10 1b., & 20/6. 
per Ib. packed in Patent Air- 


Fine Indian and China Blend, | ‘EL O tight Canisters. 
Pure and Fragrant 8. G1. No EXTRA CHARGE FOR CANISTER, 
; 3 ’ ; Orders by Yost should be accom- 
Specially Selected Ceylon, ) panied by Postal Order, includ- 
. = 3 Indian and China Blend} s. d. ing 2d. per lb. for carriage when 
- . — 5 lb. and upwards are ordered. 
ONE OF LIPTON’S TEA ESTATES. Extra Choicest Ceylon and ) Galt cca teed catas nalt te 
THE CEYL N OBSERVER ‘We need scarcely remind our Ceylon readers that the Haputal . . . "7 Busts ’ 
Group of Es i a ota he most valu ‘bie both 1 for Tea and OF nite e in this country : and it ts we iI kno wn Indian Blend, the Finest } ZL; d sent, including lid. extra for 
that Damb: itenne produces both in quantity and quality some of the finest Tea grown in Ceylon. the World can Produce | 2 “s weight of wrapper. 
THE CEYLON TIMES says: “ Mr. Lipton has secured some of the finest land for Tea in Uva, Ceylon. 
Dambatenne has already made a name sd itself for the fine and delicate flavour of its Teas.” NO HICHER PRI CE. 
pays more Duty to her Majesty’s Customs for Teas supplied direct to Consu the iy oth fi % 
L | Pp 1 Oo N Great Britain or Ireland. This undoubtedly proves the extraordinary value and tw Re quality or LIPTON Ss FAMOUS TEA ! 
PTO N TEA AND COFFEE PLANTER, CEYLON. 
a THE RGEC S TEA and PROVISION DEALER in the WORLD. 


Ra” TEA AND COFFEE SHIPPING WAREHOUSES : Madde ma Mills, Cinnamon Gardens, Colombo. JONDON BRANCHES : Angel House, Ts lingtor n: 19, High Street, Kingsland: 203. Old Street. E.C.: 240 and 
BP TEA AND COFFEE SALEROOMS : Mincing Lane, London, E.C. 242, Edgware Road, W.; 68, Westbourne Grove, W.; 87, Chrisp Street, Poplar; 417, Brixton Road, S.W.; 
G2” WHOLESALE TEA BLENDING AND DUTY-PAID ‘Stores : Bath Street and Cayton Street, London, E.( 321, Walworth Road, 8.B.; 98, Rye Lane. Peckham ; 18, St. John’s Road, Clapham Junction; 13, High Street, 
BS” Corree ROASTING AND BLENDING WAREHOUSES: Old Street, London, E.C. eptford ; 144, Trafalgar ‘Ron 1, Kast Greenwich. 


@ GENERAL OFFICES: Bath Street, City Road, London, E.Cc. $§ BRANCHES IN ALL PRINCIFAL TOWNS of the KINGDOM. 


aiid: se \ 
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“ Old wares,”-goeth the Fren lightful 











re saying, “ but ever d 
and what literary commodities, be they old or new, are mort 
general mé n fairy tales I, for one, am always 
ready to hearken to the horns of Elf-land, wherever they may 


Ir. Jacobs's new 
vith no uncertain 
ny of their strains 
brogue, but they 
ur is no foe to 


voice. Tr 
are touched 
are not | 











illusion, an ing none is more 
pleasing than that employed by the Brothers Grimm The 
quaint archaism, the incidents, alternately frightful, poetic, or 
id s, the 1 rruity of y deta nd ibly 
g s “properties,” the almost repetitio som 
f ed formula, al 5 f make up the charm 
ie V In the world of elf-lore the sublime 
- » ha in hand nd the 
i rether The most most 
ed a |} ‘ r, and 
he het ut f « f / 
y fa ‘ 

| 1 of Mr, Jae . ( i “Celt Fair: 
[he stories are really vei yreeably told; while the 
urly notes which f wv them need not inter 
t t wi juy ‘ yyment—unless, indeed, 
ic elders should have the inhumanity to give, 
i copy of the book,a hint os to careful study thereof 
i juent questionings. ‘Then, of a verity, might Maste: 
y rise up and apostrophise the learning of Mr. Jacobs 
ns uncomplimentary. But we have no stern parents or 
uncles nowadays; they are an extinct race, and the 

ir uisitor has ceased to trouble 
It may be that to unscientific readers the attractions of 
y of these stories will be slightly discounted by the fact 
it they are nothing other than old favourites masquerading 
fferent attire, sometimes more becoming than thei: 
leutonic garb, sometimes not. “ Hudden and Dudden” has 
certainly more humour than its German variant, while the 


tale of “ Fair, Brown, and Trembling,” wherein the fairy god 





mother figures as a hen-wife,is more primitive, but at the same 
time, perhaps, more imaginative, than our long-loved Cin 
le lla. Conall Yellowclaw, despite his grotesque title, is 


doubtless akin to Odysseus of many devices, and Auburn Mary 
to the Master-Maid. Most poetic of all is “The Shepherd of 
Myddvai.” As for Mr. Batten’s pretty pictures in line, must | 
confess that they leave me, like Pet Marjorie’s philosophic 
turkey, “more than usual calm”? I find them too icily 
regular, splendidly null. There is but little fault to be found 
with them save only that they seem to miss what Mr. Walter 
Crane, Mr. Madox Brown, and even George Cruikshank, put 
into their illustrations of fairy literature—illusion and the 
spirit of romance, 

But if these qualities are absent from Mr. Batten's drawings 
they are very conspicuously present in a book of Roumanian 
folk-songs, written down from oral tradition by Mdlle. Héléne 
Vacaresco,t translated into German by the Queen of Roumania, 
and Englished by Miss Alma Strettell, who has had the 
mivantage of working from the French versions of Mdlle, 
Vacaresco and the Teuton translation of Carmen Sylva. with 
hints and suggestions from both ladies. Seldom have I met 
with verse of so impressive, so weird a nature. ‘Io be sure, 
there are the ballads of the Scottish Border, but the Roumanian 
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songs rival even these in eeriness, albeit they miss the lilt and 

stirring power. They are very direct and simple ; some 
are a species of idyll, full of open-air feeling, most delicately 
expressed. There are spinning songs, gipsy songs, songs of the 
luteplayer, songs of the shroud, songs of heroism, of love, and 
death. Death and the dead are all-pervading ; in wellnigh every 
song you shall find them. ‘The father who slays his daughter 
in order that she may join the dead man whom she goes 
down to the plain in the moonlight to hold tryst with ; 
the man who “can eat nc more, can drink no more,” since 
the dead woman’s kiss; the Heiduck, whe refuses to listen 
to the voice of his dead love, and is drowned in the 
deluge of her tears; the strange white woman whc visits 
her lover, presumably d'outre tombe ; the knives that 
leave their master at night, returning in the morning to tell 
him how they have eased the hearts of men of many sorrows 
and drunk deep of their blood—these, with many other con 
ceptions fully as fantastic, are here represented, Its colour is 
by no means the least striking characteristic of “The Bard of 
the Dimbovitza.” Indeed, I might liken this group of songs to 
a barbaric necklace of many-hued beads—turquoise, dusky- 
red, deep-blue, and amber—strung on a black cord. One of 
the simplest and sweetest poems in the book is “ The Lute 
player's House 





Che translator has performed her task ably and well, render- 
ing, it would seem, the true essence of the wayward numbers, 

I turn to the little green-covered volume of Philip Bourke 
Marston's latest poems t that lies before me, and again realise 
how nearly at times the work of the blind poet approached in 
excellence that of his master, Rossetti. And, really, I am not 
quite sure as to whether, in some of the sonnets especially, 
Marston did not rise to as high a level. I note, too, how, though 
in manner they were alike, in matter they were separate. 
Marston's ideas were certainly original, and none the less so that 
lie chose to express them in the same beautiful and polished 
liction as that used by the poet he so deeply esteemed, 

Here is a sestet I myself find strangely attractive— 


O April! longed for so through cheerless hours, 
Thou who dost turn to silver winter's grey, 

What is it ails thy skies, thy birds, thy flowers, 
(rives to thy winds a mournful word to say, 

And brings a sound of weeping with the showers 
What but the thought of April passed away ? 


Mrs. Louise Chandler Moulton's preface to this most musical, 
most melancholy “ Last Harvest” is all that it should be— 
terse, sympathetic, and appropriate 

Perhaps it is wrong to read avowedly funny books—our 
Puritanical forbears would undoubtedly have told us so 
Sometimes it would almost seem as if they must have been 
right. Hungering after a cheerier cast of mind, I have 
been trying to peruse a volume of “The Whitefriars 
Library of Wit and Humour,” entitled “ Mr. Batters’s 
Pedigree,” § but have been so unfortunate as to discover 
therein neither wit nor humour, but only the deepest, most 
unadulterated dulness. Mr. Horace G. Hutchinson, the 
author (whose portrait appears as frontispiece), professes 
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“the presentation of the scenes in which the British “Tender 
foot’ is likely to find himself on his way west.” The stage 
American and the unlicked English cub of fiction rage 
furiously together, and as you close the volume you echo, with 
a sigh of dejection, its hero's last remark, “ What a rummy 
country it is!” G. R. T. 


The remains of the Countess of Burlington, wife of the late 
Duke of Devonshire, have been removed from the vault at 
Streatham Church, where they were interred on her death in 
1840, to the churchyard at Edensor, near Chatsworth, where the 
last two Dukes are buried. 

Signor Succi gave up his attempt to fast for fifty-two days 
at the Westminster Aquarium at half-past twelve on Friday, 
Jan, 29. He seemed very ill and weak, and, acting partly on 
his own knowledge and partly on the advice of his medical 
attendant, he decided not to undergo any further risk, The 
actual experiment lasted 43 days 18 hours 45 minutes, 

Modern Greece has some public-spirited citizens; for a 
letter from Athens states that 5,000,000f. for the Greek fleet 
has been bequeathed by Pantazis Bassanis, a native of Volo, 
in Thessaly, who recently died in Egypt. Not long ago an 
Athens butcher, unable to read and write, left two or three 
millions to the University, and several of the finest institutions 
in that city are also due to this custom of bequests for public 
purposes by men who had been almost misers. 

Professor Herkomer, speaking at a prize distribution at the 
Colchester School of Art, described the Science and Art 
Department as a clumsy and ponderous machine, and said that 
its teaching, though good originally, was quite out of date and 
fossilised. The individual influence of a good master would 
help to produce an artist, but the system at South Kensington 
never would. The only efficient training for art students was 
painting from life. Connoisseurs should buy young artists’ 
pictures and rejoice in them when fame came to the painters. 

Another first-class deck-protected cruiser, similar to the 
Edgar, of which we give an Illustration, was launched on 
Saturday, Jan, 30, from the Thames Ironworks Dockyard. 
here are to be nine such vessels, built under the Naval 
Defence Act. ‘This new ship, the Grafton, is expected to have 
. full speed of twenty-two knots an hour, and to be able to 
steam ten thousand miles, at ten knots, without recoaling 
She will carry two heavy guns and twenty-six quick-firing 
guns. Lady George Hamilton performed the christening 
ceremony at the launch. 

The International Sanitary Conference held at Venice, 
representing the European Governments interested in the 
navigation of the Suez Canal, finished its business on Jan. 30, 
having adopted a complete code of regulations for quarantine, 
sanitary police, inspection of vessels, the conveyance of 
Mussulman pilgrims, the prevention of cholera, and measures 
of disinfection. England has made some reservations only 
with regard to vessels transporting troops for India, and not 
communicating with the shores of the canal. A Sanitary 
Commission is to be established at Alexandria, consisting of 
ten European and five Egyptian delegates. 

* Celtic Fairy Tales, Selected and edited by Joseph Jacobs, Illustrated 
by John D. Batten. (David Nutt, 270, Strand.) 

t The Bard of the Dimbovitza, Helene Vacaresco, Carmen Sylva, Alma 
Strettell. (James R. Osgood, Mellvaine, and Co., London.) 

{1 Last Harvest. P.B. Marston. (Elkin Mathews, London.) 

§ Mr. Batters's Pedigree. Horace G,. Hutchinson, Whitefriars Library of 
Wit and Humour, (Henry and Co., London ) 
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V/elsh would havetaker © Tristram Shandy’ so much to heart as become a power among the thoughtful young men, even at 


to thirst for the blood of an Established Church parson who 





Balliol. And here we have the —_ volume of the Ecunomre 


had exyvounded the gospel according te Laurence Sterne. isa Revi u coming of portunely t ive us some indication 
TRISTRAM SH rs DY IN WALES point we must jieave Mr. Cobban tc settle with the authori- of what these young men are thi ates For the Levnomie 
A Reverend Gent 1 By J. Maclaren C un. = (Me er ties on Welsh sentiment tut the episode is extremely amus Review is virtually the organ of the Christian Social Union, 
and Co.)—In this story Mr. Cobban has drawn a clerical vaga ing, and somehow it gives the personality of Mr. Merrydewa and is edited,in the main, from the “ Puseum,” as the irre: 
bond who deserves to be remembered for one of the most realism which does not belong te the rest of Mr. Cobban’s verent call the institution, half college, half monastery, over 
notable exploits in ecclesiastical | 4 many vicissi characters. Kate Merrydew the elder of the parson’s twe which the learned editor of “Lux Mundi presides. The 
t Rev. Mr. M finds him 12 Welsh paris langhters, is described as a girl of character and sti Union, of which the Bishop of Durham is president, has over 
’ } ter > the s sof a handful of w ppe common-sense; yet she indulges in some inexplicable inco 500 members in America, and nearly as many in this 
vho ar fa i Qu English. The task of sistences, and allows herself to become a party to a ds country, eighty-five per cent. of whom are either in 
g h 1 gentleman, and th which no woman of her stamp would have tolerated holy orders or about to take them, so that it is “ tuning 
t uke by b and - id er unclerical construction of Mr. Cobban's story is defective, but there are the pulpits” with s vengeance. Here. then, is the pabulum 
v r yon } I yr 8} men of his some bright sketches of character, and Mr. Merrydew, who, at they are provided with in the last quarterly number 
\ ‘ ] ventu to read a all events, is consistent to the last, never loses the savour of of the review—First. an able criticism of the Pope’s Ency 
! nN Sha lieu of hi levitimate his original achievement. elie ul on Labour, by Canon Scott Holland, succeeded by other 
S Ly ev } ected to prepare articles on Justice, Taxation of Ground Rents, Ferdinand 
: l M v deliv i pul one of t! A NEW “OXFORD MOVEMENT.” * L assall d Darwinism and Socialism, ‘I — followed ry 
s t pas f it scarcely apostol . » . , wi f . . , I able j otices of tl ( erati reme 
\ ! f an urcely ay li Careful observers of * Young Oxford” have for some time heen admiral ] ritical noti¢ a ie Co-operative loveme nt, the 
) t of the wonder of th ‘ ; Brussels La paneaay Bn rress,and the English Census ; and, finally, 
saying that we were very likely about to see a new “ Oxtord ‘ a 
rsta n i—and the ind \ ro . : : p e at the brief reviews of new books furnish a useful guide to the 
: lovement,” this time no » much for the reform of the . ; ' 
t ry o! \ ( is t vho F 1 P A ¢ 1 multifarious current literature on social reform. Now, ill this is 
: : Church as for the reform of the State by means of the Church. : “pany? ’ : , 
i porch f a v } s back t D ’ dons of % , we, , You a very differentkind of solcisunl aoushehaneth Tees thes eae 
. is( PLE TL UU aons ic i sch ) assert nat ° 0 ne “}: , " ’ . . . " 
t t i undal in iD y \ For this freak , ‘to to the young clergyman at the beginning of the century, when 
: Oxford is just now a con und of sacerdotalism and “A tie ser 1.) : 
Mr Me v his 11 vd ih een in peril of | , he 4 1 TT : Butler was the specific against ‘Tindal and Toland, or from 
socialism. Pusey House and the Christian Social Union have ; : oad on ; 2 ’ 
f } it hom the mob, who, having : those famous “Tracts for the Times” which shook the last 
11] heinousne f histact from the Welsh vernacular o The I tee P , i dah Cine Chel —_— f veneration. For good or for evil, this is what is being thought 
pa } his house about his ears, Whether the — the« Social | 1. (Lond ercival and Co.) and v en in the Oxford of to-day 


WESTLEY RICHARDS time. 


GUN AND RIFLE MANUFACTURERS, 


The only English Gunmakers awarded the GRAND 
PRIX, PARIS EXHIBITION, 1589. 


178, NEW BOND STREET, LONDON, 


’S CLINIC L T a ERR, |e es omarus meet ty sen 
PRINCE'S CORNER, CORPORATION STREET, BIRMINGHAM ‘MACKENTIE N Al H T B | Contrinutions will be thankfully received ty Moser 


At both the above establishments we keep 
a large Stock of 


PATENT EJECTOR GUNS, 


ALL KINDS OF GUNS, RIFLES, | 
REVOLVERS, ROOK AND RABBIT | 
RIFLES. 

RIFLE AND SHOT GUNS 


FOR SOUTH AFRICA 
For quality, workmanship, aud accuracy, our 
Guns and Rifles cannot be surpassed 


Before ordering Guns, Rifles, or Cartridges of 
any kind, inspect the large and handsome Stocks 
at either of the above establishments, or send 
for Illustrated Catalogue, which will be posted 
free on application. 


CHOCOLAT - MENIER. 


HIGttt r Honorees 
AT ALL EXUIBITIO 


CHOCOLAT -M ei 





CHOCOLAT - -MENIER.. 


exe 


CHOCOLAT - MENIER. 


Now 'Y rk 
Sold Everywhere. 


FIRE ar te # BENEDICTINE 







“The Laboratory, Stills, and part 
of the Stocks having been saved from 
the late disastrous fire, the business 
will continue uninterrupted and 
WITHOUT ANY INCREASE IN 
THE PRICE.” : 

A. LEGRAND AINE 


(Directeur-Général), Fe camp. 


|} BENEDICTINE 


LIQUEUR. 


Sole Agents for the United Kingdom 
EMIL POHL & CO., 
22, Billiter Street, London, E.C. 


JUNO CYCLES: cer vest. 


SOLE MAKERS, 





MACHINISTS 
.. LTD 
) 1892 LISTS now 
ready, POST FREE. 


Upwards of 50 
Patterns, 


JUNO CUSHION, £12 12s., 10 per cent. Cash Discount, or 21s, 


Monthly. 


75 & 76, BISHOPSGATE WITHOUT, LONDON. 





Guiets.— FORD'S EUREKA. 

he most perfect fitting made,.’—Olserver. | 
sum ‘TS. — FORD'S EUREKA SHIRTS 
ee AR Measure a ae 453. the half-dozen 


: » 
rn FOR D and CU., 41, Poultry, London 


Sie TS. OLD SHIRTS Refronted, ne ris it 
fiar Banded linen, three eae On. t 
6d tra fine, % Ser dl three (not less 
RS for vse. carriage paid 
Kk. FORD and CO., 41, Poultry, Londor 
QHIRTS.—The JEGIDIUS, the only shirt 
s tha’ takes the place of the ever-ehrinkinge « I 
flannel,can be worn with or without an under-ve nt Ne ver 
shrinks in washing, is soft as oil na elastic . 
and Patterns free from the Sole Makers, R rORD aud CO 
41, Poultry. London 


AQGIDIUS.—GENTLEMEN’S UNDER. | 
484 VESTS, winter weight, 32 to 48 inches chest: Pants to 
match, 32 to 52 a. Vests, 48. 6d. to 6s. Od. each ; Pants 
6s. Od. to Sa. Gc. Measureand Patterns free from the Sole 
Makers, R FORD ona CU., 41, Poultry, London. 








& CO. | 


Stuy yourHealt for of 


ry 


oe r P r Ee js ae jz: : 
| es, —— 
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r testing the Heat of the Body, showing the state of health, and if Influenza or Fever is preset 
As use - by all Physic ians, Doctors, An Private Sumaitinn throughout the World. 
lated Ca with Directions, Post Free . each, WILL LAST A LIFETIMI 


3B. ‘MACKENZIE, 31, Southampton Street, Strand, LONDON. 


| BREAK FAST—SUPPER. 


EPP PessSs COCOA. 


GRATEFUL—COMFORTING. 
PERSONAL LOVELINESS 


is greatly enhanced by a fine set of teeth. On the other 
hand, nothing so detracts from the .effect of pleasing 
features as yellow or decayed teeth. Don’t los lght of 
this fact, and remember to cleanse your tecth every 
morning with that supremely delightful and effectual 


dentifrice FRACRANT 


SOZODONT 











see METROPOLITAN | 








which imparts whiteness to them, without the least injury 
to the enamel. The gums are made healthy by its use, and 
that mortifying defect, a repulsive breath, is completely 
remedied by it. Sozodont is in high favour with the fair 
sex, because it lends an added charm to their pretty mouths 





“EXCELLENT—OF GREAT VALUE.’ 


CONCENTRATED. 


PEPTONIZED ..::... 


OB enenases 


June 15, 1889 


Lancet, 


GOLD MEDALS, 
1884, 1886, 


DELICIOUS 
FLAVOUR. 


MOST AND DELICATE 
NUTRITIOUS CHILDREN. 


REQUIRING (Patent). AND ALL OF 


xo orossr= SAVORY & MOORE, LONDON. _ 205+ 
EFFORT. 5 ad DIGESTION. 


IS THE 
BEST REMEDY 
EVER DISCOVERED! 


Tt acts like magic in relieving all pain and throbbing, and soon cures the most obstinate 
Corns and Bunions. It is especially useful for reducing ENLARGED GREAT TOE JOINTS, 
which so spoil the symmetry of otherwise beautiful feet. Thousands have been cured, 
some of whom had suffered for fifty years without being able to get 
relief from any other remedy. It isa thin plaster, and takes up no room in the boot. 
A trial of a box is earnestly solicited, as immediate relief is sure. Boxes 1s, 14d., of all Chemists. 
Free for 14 stamps from the Proprietors, M@. BEETHAM and SON, Chemists, CHELTENHAM. 


apytom TO MOTHERS | FLORILINE 
MRS. WINSLOW’S For THE TEETH AND BREATH. 


‘ SOOTHING SYRUP > BEST cee DENTIFRICE in the 


Prevents the decay TEETH. 


FOR CHILDREN TEETHING. Renders the ‘Tecth PEARLY WHITE. 












Greatly facilitates the process of Teething, by softening Remov 1 traces of Tobacco smoke. 
the gums, reducing all inflammation; will allay ALL Is perfect ly harmless and delicious to the Taste, 
PAtN and spasmodic action, and is Is partly composed of Honey and extracts from 


SURE TO REGULATE THE BOWELS. sweet herbs and plants. 
Depend upon it, Mothers, it will give rest to yourselves OF ALL CHEMISTS AND PERFUMERS THROUGHOUT THE WORLD. 
and 2s. Gd. per Bottle. 
RELIEF & HEALTH TO YOUR INFANTS. | FLORILINE TOOTH POWDER, only put in glass 
Sold by all Chemists, at Is. 14d. per Bottle, | jars. Price ls, 


COCOA aim |" 
For TRAVELLERS. 





[PERSECUTION OF THE JEWS IN RUSSIA. 


FUND FOR THE RELIEF OF THE RUSSIAN 
JEWISH FUGITIVES 


JUsr Pt BLISHI D, NEW ‘Db hte APER EDITION, 
Ww Ext Sul Appet < 
\ CONCISE DI TION AR Y OF THE 


ENGLISH LANGUAGE, 


4 


Et j 1 and Pronoun r, Lit y, Scientific, and 
rechnical, 
By CHARLES ANNANDALE, M.A., LL.D, 
Edit fo e's“ Imperial Dic i Ka 
B kie’s Moc icy 1 A 
In] f i S64 pages, containing ov 0000 entries 
( l . ee } t 
Ha h tis, 
i . 
I BLACKIE Ss I 0 


o- : - 
(HE LEEDS PROPOSALS AND THE 
LONDON PLAN By 5s. D. HOPKINSO 

lat x 1 f M £\-) ) 
Reprit f th Bunkers M t of J ry nd 


| WATERLOW and Sons, I ted, London Wall, 
HA SON and Sons, P 

| 

| 

| 

| 


NEW WORK ON TOKENS, 
Now y 


Ber FRADESMEN’S TOKENS OF THE 


Isth CENTURY, 


B JAMES ATE INS Author of “¢ 1 Coin &c 
i t nk vn t ! ! 1 
I f var 8 and wes 1 l hed 
( s t t of the tat I Copper 
‘ e of | f 1 in indie n of t u ft 
ftl ken t en 
{ 1s x h, gilt top, 1 } f 
I nad W LINCOLN N, 69,New OX Str wie. 
pit HE AR GOSY for FEBRUARY 
| nt continuation of ASHLEY, a Serial Story 


by Mrs HE NR wood Author of ‘ East Lynne 


7 HE ARGOSY for FEBRU ARY., 


1. ASHLEY, by Mrs. Henry Wood, Author of “ Bast Lynne,” 
Chap II ut tre Cha Wy y+ OUS LIBER- 
ALITY.—3. A GUILTY SILENCE, A Se 
} | . L. Gow cast VI-X 4, IN THE Lores1 AND, 
} by rles Ww Ww ( FLRAG.S, vith N lust 3 
| THE THIRD FINGER OF THE RIGHT HA xD 6. 
CHURCH WINDOW 7.—THE MASQUERADE BALL 


Ih 

o 

hy 

M. T s. WHO RANG THE BELL % WHEN MY 

SHIP COMES HOME 
SIXPENCE gg ply LE 

RicHARD BENTLEY and Son Ne ngton Street, W, 


THE. AR GOSY FOR JANUARY 
the First Part of ASHLEY t Serial Story hy 
Mrs HENRY woop, Author Lyn 
ly. SIXPENCE MONTHLY. 
RIcHARD BENTLEY ind Son, 8 New Bi gton Street, W. 


} 


\ 


Yew Edition, pp. 224, cloth, 1s,, post free, 


| ONGOr ATHIC FAMILY RaEE UCTS. 
B 3 








r and W. EPPS. Desc . an 
f n s, A Case of Medicines, « road at 
208 L ndon JAuns EPPs ab 1 Co., 48, Th dneedle Street, 
and 170, P ul 
la 
ose) HERALDIO 
| bieiisiie ry). * 
Information respecting 1 ‘ Arms 3 = 
and Mott n nore rs, 78. 6d Be i P| ng 
in Mode Herald | Engravin 
(LLUMINATED. AbbIESSES ON VELLUM 
Prospectus post free Cranbourn Street, London, W 
YULLETON’S GUINEA BOX of CRESTED 
STATIONERY Best quality Pa ind Square Court 
Envelop | stamped in ¢ rw in Creat Ww th Mono- 
gra ! ress No charge ! 
Siane 
cards 
Spee 
ao HAIR. Robare’s AU R EOLINE 
I ri golden co hadmired, 
Wat t , 





( fec tly har as. Price 5s, 6d. and 10s, 6d., ofall 
! cipa Pl hemists tl 4 
Agents, R “HOVENDE N and SONS, 31 and 32, Berners St 


THE BEST JUDGES OF CIGARS 


NOW OBTAIN THEIR SUPPLIES AT 


BENSON’S , 61, ST. PAUL’S CHURCHYARD, 
Really good Foreign Cigars London. 


s. per 100 (a1 spwarédk Sus plesif eatampe.) 





LIQUEUR OF THE CRANDE 
CHARTREUSE. 


This delic s Liqueur, which has lately come 

1 into } lic fa t n n nt of its 

vou f | perties of aiding Digestion and 

eventing Dyspepsia, can now be had of ali the 
icipal Wine and 8} tM t 





Sole Consignee —W. DOYLE, 35, Crutehedfriars, London, B.C. 





ROBINSON & . CLEAVER, BELFAST. 


CAMBRIC :: o ies n’s a: et me get os ze 


he Irish Cambrics of Messrs 
Roninsox. Cc RAVER lin 


POCKET 2222s 
SAMPLES AND PRICE- HANDKERCHIEFS. 


LISTS POST FREE. 


Gent's 311 


ROBINSON & CLEAVER, BELFAST “oie 'Qucca ros 





weianeret Pee bf RE r | THE MOST FASHIONABLE 
Inne —Ysx-cdice Mr’ J” Hanet) once daily, 19 ° he F ; y & S 0 0 P P E R F U M E ~ 
meee we booked by letter or telegram.—LYCEUM., 


TN HE VICTORIAN ERA.—An EXHIBITION 
Distilled from Fresh Flowers 


FEB. 6. 1892 TIE TLLUSTRATED LONDON NEWS 19] 








of PORTRAITS and OBJECTS of INTEREST, Illus. 
trating Fifty Years of her Majesty's Reign. Patron 
the Queen. Open daily from ‘Ten a3 Six. Admission, 1s, 
NEW GALLERY, REGENT STREF 





or y > * Ie BY 
MRE KIRALFY’S VENICE at OLYMPIA. I 01 Infan ts and Ina alids. J. Ciraup FiLs, 
“The most marvellous show ever yet organisee GRASSE, 


In any country or age :  - - 7 a - : “ Heligoland, Oct, 1, 1891. 
Daily Telegray h Leading Artic fe, Dee. 28, 1601. = / yj h “Mr. ery Sir, Permit VENICE, AND OLYMPIA, 


kk a r — < - : j Y me to enclose two photos of my 
\ QUARTER of a MIL L ION delighted | y “ j little daughter Etha, taken at the 
4 SPECTATORS have ed VENICE at yfyf /; Ye . ages of 4 and 4} months respee- . 
OLYMPIA since the PE INNING on Bo ~ ng Day. Yy Uy yy Pe = tively. Two weeks after birth, | Violettes do Nice, 6/-, 
7 aa ane YY y YY A Th finding her mother’s milk in- 
Y ENICE ‘at t OL ‘YMP I Ae —_ ~The Times says: Ui$7 fy Wy fy aM), sufficient, we tried your Food, ’ 
* By far the n ost nportant — ctac f i ts ki nd ever Y — 2 with the result that on the first Vanda, 46, 2/6. 
hessed in London. tt Ancient / 4 A day a visible improvement was | Australian Bouquet, 3:6, 
s greeted j j : evident. She has continued taking 26. 
} Y ’ the Food exclusively up to date, 
: =a 4 ° and mow, at the age of 9 montha, ee Italie, 5/-,3.6, 
VENICE IN LONDON. Yy == B she isa robust and healthy girl, 2.6. 
“Never ha en seen this side the glimpses of ] ae. ’ | ne as eae a ao White Lilac, 3/6, 26. HM. Q Piet ' 
e1 n nagnificent maeennt. 8 dle . T i eip to tse your Foo with the » Queen ictoria, wher 
Ite ew = ae ; ‘ake satisfactory senaite, aki Lys du Japon, 3/6, 2:6. in Grasse, pronounced the 
agp SR ee ae - : , “(Signed) G, FRIEDERICHS.” Bouquet FleursdeGrasse, Perfumes of M. Giraud to 
V ENICE—FOURTEEN HUNDRED ris D> ° 6-, 46, 3/- ; be “ Exquisite.” 
PERFORMERS PE a P : : cs as 
LET (PS = ; Sachets of Artistic Design and Delicious 


Gnas BT CORPS a 
( ” KTISTES. = is 4 
— ; ~ | ' ge ; ) Fragrance, from 6d. each. 
THE, wy PE RB AQUATIC PAG EANT. daiwa Of all leading Chemists and Perfumers, or the 
> : adit aaa London Agents, 


Grand Canal is 
1 : BARCLAY & SONS, Ltd., 95, a Street. 


glit ne craft of all « and 1 m ssible ~ S R s 2) 
ere ihe inaanifies nce i c ects 2 * SS, ._.-- | 
ay nae Fi AN , a FOOD Established upwards of a Centur 
ENICE OF TO-DAY.—“ In addition to Pf Mi ~ te 
V ving’ pictures HIS) hy GWANBILL CORSETS 








Violettes de Grasse, 5/-, 





great | r wing, ig pictures 
t Vv 


re s€ ited in the ira ly Ww ay r REGISTERED 
cee ec as oat | Be: ie il ie — al BISCUITS 7 TENTH TYPE OF FIGURE, 
hs ss art = : White or 


Manufactured by Carr & Co., a : French hayes als. 
meee y g Carlisle, specially for G. Mellin, 
exquisite d G Wj 
fir the miazy windings of ——_ “Xi ‘\ # LGW FOR 
Fthe Gondata, Singer fel Ai, SE Ls WH CHILDREN AFTER WEANING, 
Queen of the Adriatic”-The | fl (| THE AGED AND DYSPEPTIC. 
Py’ Digestive, Nourishing 
ry ‘g rs > P 2 = Y/ j Vy 7 ae ’ 
| WIC E D AILY. ¥. Doom open from 12 to 5 Lee rats i Wf Sustaining. 
12 and 6 for Promenade, Picture Gallery, Modern Venice, oS 2 ea : =“ a AY), te : ° 
2.30 and 8.30 ie Gran 1 Spectaciiiar Drama, VENICE: THE — —_ Athans 7 as = } | ADDLEY BOURNE, 


BRIDE a bid» SEA. 
" la Ser les are held in ba et \ 
1 Serenade ~¥ Ladies’ Warehouse, 


oh MELLIN'S LACTO-GLYCOSEo® MILK FOOD, SF a 


TENICE at ; OL Y MPIA in all its SU M ME R simply dissolved in warm water, is recommended for use when fresh cow's nD rs OR E P IT, E P SY. Giddiness, Sens: ations 


noon, ehiidre gran By Soars on a rar p Bag oF mre milk disagrees or cannot be obtained. Price 2s. and 3s. per Bottle. sted, 0 ever complienteds ease way be,¢ aot despait 
to all seats above 1s Ope. rite to the cretar turwoo ‘ 
> eo a HAKSPERIAN WISDOM ON THE FEEDING AND REARING OF INFANTS.—A —_ 
AYLOR’S CIMOLITE is the only | } Pamphlet of quotations from Shakspere and portraits of beautiful children, together 
he : " nnd Se eee edie the ineet | With testimonials, which are of the highest interest to all mothers, ‘To be had with Samples, | “ SIMPLE 7ACT 
. Sent for 14 or 36 penny | free by post, on application to— KEATING'S COUGH LOZENGI 


vor nat ntry that can be named, 


. MOST Ixy AL E uf wid,ina 
larwe sold There is a tely no re 


a om Chemisty I 13, 3, Baker Street, London, W. | ; largely sold. There ix abolutely t remedy | 
STHMA CURED by the “FRUNEAU |= MELLIN, Marlboro Works, Peckham, London, 5.E. prone iste et Ba 
4 PAPER Papier Frune alt), which has obtained the THE CREME SIMON (:tipertor to 


Highest Award in the Paris Uni al Exhibition of 18a¢ | 
London Agent: GABRIEL JOZE AU ,» 49, Saaruerin t, Bonds yn, ° r, Vaesiine and Cocambers for ih 
me sendiaeaaiadians sae — ZZ T0 Complexion anid light cutaneous 
— 2 aul affections: Sunburn, Redness, 
=~ - : Chilblains, Chaps. [It whitens, 
j f - wt : Is a Hand Camera especially designed for LADIES fortifies, and perfumes the skin, 
2 AE : Amateurs. It is the most compact instrument e | to which it imparts a fragrant 


perfume and gives a velvety 


PARIS. 37, B! de Strasbourg } By ut | Aa made, and with it the largest number of exposures 
’ hacia St, YA 7 a oe 2 er appearance. 














can be made with the least number of operations. 


ED PINAUD' Celebrated Perfumes Jo eg ri. Be PICTURES SQUARE OR ROUND. a 
. VIOLET OF PARMA | THEODORA \ 7H a BS NO PREVIOUS KNOWLEDGE OF PHOTOGRAPHY IS NECESSARY, Nde|sre( rle 
IXORA BREONI AIDA ih =: i) “YOU PRESS THE BUTTON, ¥ 
~~ ; ais = WE DO THE REST.” ° HAIR u ‘S 
ED. PINAUD s QUININE WATER : Sf if . Se ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE FREE. AIXPERGM the BOX of 
; prevents the hair from falli ng 0 oft . af P . _ e. pur ne absolutely 


‘ 3 ene The Eastman Photo Materials Co., Ltd., Hinde 4 Patent” are 
ED PINAUD S IXORA SOAP Ml. ee, » 115, Oxford Strect, London, W. Jox, Seven Stamps, 
| a . The best soap known, oe Paris : 4, Place Vendéme. Nice: Place Grimaldi, HINDE * 3 I, IMITED D 











Sold by all First-class Perfumers. > “ pene 8 Dinu Nau i. 


Wholesale: R, HOVENDEN & SONS, 


31, Berners Street (Oxford Street), London, W. = — 
= ~ 


~The late Earl of Beaconsfield, ui. — 3 x a 
Sir Morell Mackenzie, | MPOIBNGTRY WiSTEBSfosecl the invalecables 
Oliver Wendell Hoimes, ; . 


The late Gea We fincas | OXFORD ST. ¥ THE MEXICAN 
HAI R R E NEWER 


a HIMROD’S | Latest Home and Continental Novelties in pa le yo 
MROD’S | SILKS, DRESSES, COSTUMES, MANTLES. | atheros 


Established nearly a quarter of a century 

Prescribed by the Medical Faculty throughout the nN 
world. It is used as an inhalation and without any Post F ree. 
ater bad effects - ¢ ain = : ‘ i 

Free Sample and detailed Testimonials free b p — ow. 
post. In tins 4s. % 7 e - = OTF . Fae = — = . a“ NOTICE. 
British Depot —46, ’ Holborn Viaduct, London. er f oF | | é = ¥ ‘f y 
Also of Newbery & Sons, Barclay & Sons. Lynch & Co., FASHION- -BOOKS ’ ed 5 L THE MEXICAN HAIR RENEWER may now be 
J. Sanger & Sons, W. Edwards & Son, John Thx ompson, sie: sie ; ao : rg H ? . ‘ You from the ANGLO-AMERICAN 
a I D gists, 


Liverpool, and all Wholesale Houses. 
GRATIS. 


HOME GYMNASIUM . : ha i LLL IT . | : 4 =a pam 
HEALTH EXERCISER Goods sent | :tehwen s Soeold? SE Ee BROWN’ S 


oR o 7 ae ae = me | | BRONCHIAL TROCHES 



































OF ALL CHEMISTS & HAIRDRESSERS, price 3s. Cd. 


Gentlemen, Ladic 
Athlete, or alid. ) — = - = 
but six incl quare of flo Approval. = Serer: Tete Ae ; 5 = _. , Joareences. and Influcnza 
reom dura! ‘le, : c = zee2 aes . - 

= ah ure any Irritation o yrences of th oat, 
) , Cough in 
lawyers, clergymen, edito anc ng y 
others now ing it helleve [5 ehitis, Asthma, an 
“Knowledge is Power. - a = " ‘ sth tn tha val & a 
monials and Forty Susent ng ear | give strength to the voice of SINGERS, 
to PUBLIC SPEAKERS 


Free. | EMAN’ S P And are indispensable 1 sL, ; ts. 
COMPLETE APPARATUS, co LIEBIG S Of all Chemists and Patent Medicine Vendorr, 


CHART OF EXERCISES, and P 
SELF INSTRUCTOR, Is. 1}d. per Box. 


has EXTRACT OF MEAT oo oP tC ste: 


) 748. “Brown's Bronchial 
Scientific Physical Culture School, 
sMMACCLESFIELD. L856 Tee BAS It. 

















t Stamp round each Box, without 
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SPECTACLES. 
NEGRETTI & ZAMBRA’S 


LORY | 2 


~~ — — we _ 


WITH FINEST BRAZILIAN PEBBLES, 
OR THE PUREST GLASS 





OPTICIANS TO HER MAJESTY. 
HOLBORN VIADUCT, E.C. 
Branches: 45, CORNHILL: 122, REGENT STREET. 
Photographic Studio: CRYSTAL PALACE. 
Illustrated Price-Lists free to all parts of 


t world 
Telephone, No. 6583 Telegraphic Address: “ Negrettl, London.”’ | 


COCKLE’S 
ANTIBILIOUS 


PILLS. 


({OCKLE'S ANTIBILIOUS PILLS. iE Sz 
FOR LIVER /, 5 
({OCKLE'S ANTIBILIOUS PILLS. | | A 
: 


FOR BIT 


( YOCKLE’S ANTIBILIOUS PIL Ls S. 


FOI iESTION 


(SOCKLE'S ANTIBILIOUS PILLS, 


HKARTBURD 


SWEET 
LAVENDER 


(MAUDE MILLeTT BRAND 
REGISTERED), 


The Favourite 
English Perfume. 


ALWAYS REFRESHING, 
SWEET, AND LASTINE 
Prices 1/-, 2/6, 5/-, and 

10,6 per Bottle. 





THE ILLUSTRATED LONDON NEWS 


Allen &s syenvar) 


*“ Perfected’”’ 


~ God. hiver Oil - 


PAR T IC UL ARL Y. Th is “Oil is “NEVER cold. in “pulk, and c reset ‘be genuine unless 
suled — es bearing Allen and Hanburys’ Name ané Tre ade-Mark (a Pious h). 


D MALT, f sa ‘ tto¢ Liver Of 


in 
1 a p 4 
nand Wast , Diseases "in "Bottles, at Is, Od. soaks 





















To be had of Perfumers, 
Chemiata, &e. 
Wholesale of R. Hovexpes 
31 and 32, Ber 
t bt and @1-# 
City Road, I my P onde n. 



















& w Mery FAoy” 
@ 

@ oe very and r that % t 
breathes a fragrance 
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CHAPTER I 

© leave his wite at the church door! The 
T newspapers would describe it as a romance 
in real life, an incident for a novel, the 
subject of a play, everything that a man would 
least like his marriage to be: the most vulgar 
romance in the world, a sort of thing which would 
almost just a man in taking up another 
romantic rol the role of the bridegroom-villain, 
who does not appear at all, even at the church 
door, but insults the pale bride by exposing her 
to ali the comments and the pity of her friends 
Nothing but romance, anyhow, confound it! 
Maunce Mostyn was not a man who could 
afford to be romantic. It is the last thing that 
commends itself to a man who is in Society, yet 
is by no means sovereign in Society. There ar 
people who can carry that sort of thing off. It 
dovs net much matter, for instance, what a young 
duke does, or how much he ects himself talked 
about Probably he never knows-of it up in the 
sublime regions where he lives: probably hi 
rathcr likes it, as a homage to his position, and 
a proof how great the general interest is in dukes 
Nor does it at all matter to a millionaire strng- 
gling into standing ground, whose romantic 

story will call attention and rouse people to 
consciousness of his name. But romance is fatal 
to a young man with just a young man’s position 
and no more, who is asked out to the best houses 
but only as one among a crowd, yet whom every- 
body knows, in that curious completeness of 
knowledge which is proper to Society—every- 
thing about him—and who is called familiarly 
by his christian name by some thousands ot 
people. A romantic story about such a man 
runs far and wide. It flies through the clubs, it 
penetrates to the very heights of the service to 
wiich he belongs—civil or military: it probably 
goes even to Windsor, and is remembered there 
for ever. What a fool a fellow must be > : , 
himself talked of like that! people say. . - . ‘ : = = i 


| 


yet what could the unfortunate man do: : —— ? 

He was a man attached to the Foreign Office, te = : — = oy BRENTA =a | 
but not in the sprightly way of attachéship or (? == — ‘ i 
even clerkship. ilc was one of the far more important but = = a : 
less dazzling persons who are sent off to the ends of the in 
world on private missions, who burrow into the diplomacy 
of Russia, or of the Oriental Powers, who know ail about 
things that nobody else knows, and are familiar with the 
secret intrigues of potentates with whose very names the 


There was nothing for it, after all, but that ridiculous parting by the church door 


rest of the world is unacquainted. He could talk his way was going to marry. It would be so much better for herself 
to the Great Wall of China, people said, and, perhaps, on the frequent occasions when he would have to leave her, in 
farther than that. He could turn himself into a Persian, pursuance of his arduous and not too well remunerated pro- 
or a Circassian, or a Bedouin, and the race to which  fession. But he was overawed by the great fortune that was at 
he thus joined himself at a moment’s notice would never _ little Sybil’s back, and declared openly that he never would have 
find the imposture out. It was imposture, it is true, but, ies lL himself to think of her had he known in time. But 
as it was in the service of his country, this. never troubled she had set her heart @pon him as something entirely out of 
Mostyn’s conscience. He was the kind of man of whom the common, and though Lady Somerville scattered her locks 
such stories are easy to believe—-a man who, though he was an to the wind (it was so easy to buy a more becoming front at 
unmistakable English gentlemam, was scorched and dried into ‘Truefitt’s, any day), and old Sir Matthew sat for days together 
a sort of desert colour, the colour of the endless sands and and growled, and would speak to no one, yet the girl had 
yellow rocks, no colour at all, you might say, and yetahigh her way. It was known that Mostyn was under orders to 
tone when compared with the pale faces of the drawing-rooms. _ proceed to the end of the world in a very short time, which at 
He was a man whom the sun had dried and scorched, and _ the last was what sweetened the bitter pill to her father and 
whose eyes had the watchful, ever-attentive look of one who mother. The child would have her gorgeous wedding, would 
has often carried his life in his hand, and whose keen outlook, receive her innumerable presents, and go off on her honey- 
while scorning even the faintest intimation of danger, was his moon, and enjoy herself or not as might be. And then shi 
chief defence. That he should have fallen in love with little would come back to her parents, and the husband would bi 
Sybil Somerville in her first season was wonderful enough; yet swept off into the unseen, and possibly never come back agai 
not so wonderful—for to a man out of the desert what could be to trouble anybody. ‘That is always on the cards when 
so attractive as that little dainty creature, all bloom and _ is sent into the mysterious East And, accordingly) 
freshness like a flower ?—as that she should have fallen in love wedding-day was fixed at last. She knew she would 
with him, rather than with one of the curled darlings so much part with him in a shorter or longer time, as the 
more like herself who surrounded her, and to whom old Office should ordain. And he knew that he would have to g 
Somerville’s daughter and only child was very well worth look- and leave her, but not—good heavens !—not on the wedding- 
ing after, however highly placed they might be. When it was day! 
found that Sybil would have no one but that sand-coloured The poor fellow had for the moment a sort of access of 
Foreign Office man, whom many people called ‘‘ the Arab,’’ ther madness when he got the dispatch —the day before the wedding ! 
was much gnashing of teeth and tearing of hair in Grosvenor He would not go. He would throw up everything—service of 
Place. It was, to tell the truth, Sybil herself who was most the country, orders of the F.O., hopes of advaucement — every- 
ady Somerville scattered her locks to the wind. and old Sw Matthec Cnergetic about it: for the thought of her money overwhelmed thing! He would not be ordered off like a slave, taken out of 
sat for days together and growled. Mostyn. He did not mind a little money with the woman he _ his place like a horse, discharged like a cannon, without avy will 
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etree 


oe 


i , frar / f / / 
/ hotter of |} 

But soon f r fit went off, 1 ! him cold 
W it t F.O. he in 1 y I I vithout 
t money or | e int orld her Mostyn of th 

For (ft wis a man who was known, a celebrity in 

wa know lived to 1 f tl best men in the rvi 
It w niet defen inst t! ippalling we ilth of thes 
S lle peop if he were to throw it up he would be at 
t rmercy And it was | profession, which a man cannot 
‘ ip Slowly | re neiled himself to the dreadful 
meee ty, sent out a servant as keen and almost a experi- 
enced as himself to secure at a few hours’ notice, as can 
alway b d i London, an outfit very different 
from th brideg ns trapping which that functionary 
had been packin » neatly And then he set out for Gros- 
venor Place, to break the terrible new turning over and over 
in his mind one of the plans of desperation which had seized 
hold upon him Surely there would be human feeling enough 


in their hearts to let her go with him as far as Vienna—as far 
as Con tantinople, 

irely, surely they would do something to prevent the odious 
publicity and bathos and ridicule of that parting at the church 
door! I don't ridicule only he felt. He 
felt bitterly the parting, the horrible disappointment, the fes- 


where he might have to wait a few day 


say that it was the 


tival of life turned into a mockery and misery; but the last 


element of all wasthe insufferable laughter which he knew would 


mingle with everybody's pity. Surely they would feel, even 
for Sybil’s sake if not for his, that this must not be 
He went in with such a face of misery that he scarcely 


seeded to tell his tale and show his telegram. 

Start both the 
Sybil in a flutter of changing colour from white to red, her 
girl clasped her arms 


to-morrow —te- morrow ladies cried, 
mother purple with indignation. The 
round his, and leaned upon him, laying her head against his 
half - fainting Lady Somerville raved, and all but 
to-morrow - leave Sybil 
Her voice grew choked at last in the 
She spoke as if he did it on purpose, 


arm, 
swor ** Leave leave my daughter 
at the church door!” 
vehemence of her passion 
by way of a studied insult to her. 

‘‘{ have come to throw myself on your mercy,”’ he said. 
Lady Somerville Let me take her a 


I know it’s a great thing to ask, but 


‘* Let her go with me, 
far as ( onstantinople 
1 may have to wait there for instructions—one never can tell. 
They may be all ready, or I nay have to await them. Every- 
I have to spe nd a day and a night 
You won't 


thing will be comfortabk 


in Vienna, and she wouldn’t mind the journey 


mind the journey, would you, Sybil, with me It i 
‘to avoid this horrible tragi-comedy of 


our only 
chance he cri 1, 
parting at the church door!’ 

** Is that all you are thinking of ?*’ cried the 
mother, who had just herself been insisting upon it with all 


unreasonabk 


the heat of fury 

““ Would you like me to tell you all I am thinking of?”’ 
said Mostyn, whose passion of disappointment and mortifica- 
tion and wounded love and baffled hope was stronger even 
than hers. ‘‘ Let me have this little alleviation, and I will be 
grateful to you all my life 

‘‘Do you mean to take 
wherever you are going, Mr. Mostyn, to perish among savages? 
Perhaps that was 


my daughter to—Timbuctoo, or 


Is that what you dare to propose to me: 
what you meant all the time—to carry my Sybil off into the 
desert, where I should never hear of her again 

‘Oh! Mamma,” cried Sybil in remonstrance, still holding 


” 


fast by her bridegroom's arm 

**T have told you what I mean,”’ said Mostyn, keeping his 
‘*to take her with me as far as 
there 


with an effort 
It is not such an alarming journey 


temper 
Constantinople 
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ar trains de luxe and a.l that. 
top at Vien 


stantinople, perhaps to wait there till my in- 


na for information, then at Con- 


st! tions are co plet It is the best time for 
trav ng now, lint pring, it be to 
I I not ¢ » be itl l In ti 
jour Ss you ld i wouldn't 
yo I ¢ lt yo pt Bosphorus 
' it m ! p in rid 
¥ - 
a And apr Mr. Mosty: iid th 
> oe 
“4 mot I 
% | yl] } l at each « r lor a moment 
t ( ! ! lore t batt 
be ! 
Apr f you did t take her with you 


itlandi place 

It was on Mostyn’s lips to ask what differ- 

! made to facts tl t was her child 

pol m ti fate had falle but h 

! 1] Phere thir mpos- 

( } l, r good maid, 

md ever ra ment made for her comfort 

Ma i lo i And I could send Rumbold 
ith her ho ki ! tep of the we 

| ad! ! rval to bring back 

‘ l ver dol inything tol 

I er eded to tal railw ly ticket 


than Rumbold 


i Perhap » act her companion too,’’ 
ried t mother, furiou And then, carried 
beyond herself by her p on, she appealed to 

n l rth whether she had not always 

l } ret t there would be ye accident of 
t kind lways known, when Sir Matthew 
eh ) ut in spite of all she could say, 


that it would turn out badly, and her poor 


hild be forsaken Poor little Sybil’s cries of 


‘Man 1, mamma!’’ which was all she co ld 

oppose to thi torm, were of little effect; and 
the silence of Mostyn, who let it all pour forth without any 
reply, aggravated the rage which of all things in the world 
could bear silent opposition least. And Sir Matthew, startled 
by tl ind, came in; and he took upon himself an air of 
virtuous indignation which was still more hard to bear than 
his wife's rage, treating the whole matter as a wilful device 


on the part of Mostyn to embarrass the family and put them 


to shame 

‘* What object could you have in forcing us to all the 
preparations, to all the expense and fuss, in order to turn 
upon us at the last moment ?’’ cried the old gentleman 


‘Tf I had any object,”’ cried 
very unhappy and very ridiculou 


Mostyn in reply, ‘*it could 
only be to m my-elf 
not very likely to be my aim.”’ 
tared for » moment, and then asked with 
mattered 

‘Your unhappiness! Look at that child, and look at hei 
mother; and all our habits interfered with, and our engage- 
ments disturbed, and the house turned upside down. 1 ’Il tell 
you what, Sir,’’ cried thi ** since you think so 
little of interfering with our arrangements, [711 cut thi 
for you. There shall be no wedding at all! It’s better to 
break it off at the last moment than to have a wife that’s no 
wife thrown back on our hands, and all the talk that will get 
up. My lady,” he cried out, ‘‘ go to your desk this moment, 
and write to all those people that there will be no wedding, 
and the marriage is broken off ! ’’ 

Angry as Lady Somerville was, however, she did not go so 
A marriage broken off the day before the wedding 
how the day went on, in 


which wa 
Sir Matthew 


scorn What Ais unhappiness 


old gentleman, 
knot 


far as this. 
is a very serious thing. To describe 
a succession of furious and aggrieved discussions, would be 
which there 


very unnecessary, even if there were room for it 


is not. Sybil alone gave her bridegroom a strong but silent 
support. She said little—poor little thing !—except now and 
then a cry of ‘‘ Papa! papa! ”* or ‘‘ Mamma ! mamma!’ when 
things were at their hottest. She stood holding Mostyn’s arm 
with both her own—holding him fast, saying nothing even to 


him She was so young, so shy, so little accustomed to 
hold her own, which had been given to her without 
contention all her life. It astonished her more than words 


herself the subject of such red - hot 
controversies. But I need not say that every moment spent 
in discussion made it more and that the 


wedding, all arranged for to-morrow, the bishop who was to 


can say to find 


more impossibl 
perform it, the Princess who was to be present, the fashionable 
mob which had sent presents and arranged all its engagements 
so as to be there, rustling in silk and satin, or with white waist- 
coats and gardenias, could be put off, or, still worse, broken off. 
The presents themselves would have been an enormous difficulty. 
** What ** said Lady Somerville to 
her husband. 
all the lists made up for the newspapers, with everybody's 
printed by this time, and can’t be re alled! Besides 
And there is really nothing against 


should we do with them 
‘* That lovely thing the Princess gave her; and 


names 
the talk it would make 
him; and we knew that this appointment wa 
his head. And if he were to be driven in despair, as he partly 
threatened, to give up the service !”’ 

‘* What does it matter to me if he gives up the service? Do 
you think I will give my daughter to a man who is nothing 


hanging over 


and has nothing, a mere burden on our hands ’’— 

‘*T knew you would think that,”’ said Lady Somerville, 
‘‘His Foreign Office connection is really the only 
I would 


adroitly. 
thing—and one never knows what it may come to 
not hear of giving it up.’ 

There is nothing so effectual in restoring an angry woman 


to her reason as for her husband to lose his. I do not know if 
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if the fact that 
the sending away of her bridegroom. 


ople alone—even if it 1 
sprighted iy there, suc 
that neither futher nor 1 
Rumbold and her maid! 


however true it 
Mosty1 


Way and that 
l her hu 


Mostyn was a little m« 


plished a most difficult mission, and covered himsé 
glory. I decline to mention what that mi 

hands. 
mple fee 


of the Foreign Office 


potentates he mastered 


with other Powers he 


might b 


ulk 


nother 


but, when Sir 


Matthew began 


to vanovr 


Lady Somerville saw that it 


ssible 


h Mostyn pleaed till the ] 
hould make her w 
id been po 


hati 


sib 


Sybil was his daughter « 


back from ¢ 


le to allow 
mendous journey 
would hear of. 

The thing was out of the qu stion, 


that Rumbold knew eve ry 


wife might 


ind’s nam 


travel like 


was nothin 


st moment. Th 


ould have 


to reason upon the one point 
it Sybil, a 


bstantin- 


her te 


was a thing 
In ch 


tep ot th 


a princess 


jus parting by the church door. 


CHAPTER IT. 


re 


discovered a 


things 

todo. On his way home. 
up by desert winds 

fell ill at Vienna, and ] 


convey any 


course, that his illness was known at the Embass 
news conveyed tothe Foreign Office : from w 

the newspapers; but it was not sent to Sir Matthe 
ville; and, as the family was now in the 


that a long time elaps 


Sybil 


circle of civili 


l, 


than a yearaway. Heh 


safe in 
what 


at last, 


iy there 


news of himself to th 


and no news of 
There had been but few lette 


my 
subtle, half-c 


nd made 


more 
and burned by tropical 
for 


outel 


r 


ition, and to hear nothin 


ion was 


scorched, 


long time 
vorld. 


country, it happened 


her hu 


r, Was hard. 


was able to write, his letter was not ke pt from her 


und mother, whatever their schemes might b 


to the meanness of int 


conceal from her the 
themselves were awar 
of the papers. It 

he should have b en 


turned out, without writing to her 


l epting 


news of 


of through 
rankled 
about 


three 


his 


wer 
for, naturally, when | 
and it 


did write he made as light of his illne 
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ks in 


more 


the 


as possil lk 
gave poor Mostyn in his convalescence a heavy heart to think 
that they must have known he was ill, 


ad accom- 


l tre: 


Waste-paper of, are 
with which the present writer and reader have nothing 
dried 
suns than ever, he 
unabk 
It is true, of 
y, and the 
hence it « rept into 


w Somer- 


band reached 
all the time, 
readily supposed ; but to know that he must now be within the 
i When he 
father 
, did not descend 


as may 


letters, though they 
illness, which 
the medium aforcs 


in Sybil’s mind very much that 
Vienna, as 


and that it never came 





Thcu followed him to the door in the impudence of their triumph 
‘ } ‘ pn, 


driving him forth. 
his last defiance. 


He 


turned on 
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threshold. to 
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for it, 
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the secrets 
What 
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into his wife’s mind so much as to think of coming to nurse 
her husband. Thus ther upon both when the 
time of his return came. She did not even come to London to 
meet him, which surely, surely she might have done; but 
arrival in the the north, 
journey from town, and where he could not go till he had de- 
livered his report to the Foreign Office, and communicated all 


was a cloud 


awaited his country, in a day’s 


the information that was wanted. As soon as this was done, 
Mostyn left London by the first train, full of an eagerness 
modified by alarm and anxiety. Not even a letter from Sybil 
in town, only one from Sir Matthew to say that he would be 
expected by the train he had mentioned. Why did not Sybil 
write? His wife, bearing his name, yet waiting coldly in the 
depths of the country, not even sending him a word of welcome ! 
‘There was not even a carriage to meet him at the station, 
which, however, was one of those mistakes which ocasionally 
happen just in the nick of time, to aggravate everything 
without intention on the part of anyone principally concerned. 


last blow. He asked 


This gave Mostyn’s hopes almost the 
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e knot was cut by Sybil 


himself what they could mean, what Sybil could mean, as he 


all he 


drove along the c road in 


could find at the little rural station. Hk 
tain that, at least, she 

When he got to the gate, fear, 
desp rate hop , cot the better of 
little by dismissing his gig there. 


yuntry the gig which was 
had been almost cer- 
would come to meet him there. 
and the flutter of an almost 
him. He put off the crisis a 
Rumbold was coming with 
his baggage by a later train, that baggage which was made 
weighty by so many rare and curious things which he had 
picked up for his wife. Would she have them, now that they 
were here? He dismissed the gig, and walked up the avenue, 
his heart sick with eagerness and anxiety and pain. To see 
Sybil with an averted face he felt, almost more than he 
could bear. 

And here an incident occurred which does not tell for very 
much in the story of Mostyn’s trouble, but which at first 
sight seemed to do so, and was of the 


was, 


nature of an incident 


in a novel. There were 


Sir Matthew Somerv 


some wonderful old holly hedges at 
] 


ille’s place 


, of which the 


family was very 


who caine stealing in with hesitating sleps 
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proud, and at the upper end of the avenue one of these hedges 
separated from it the old-fashioned flower. garden It wa ) 
thick and so high that nothing was visible on the other side, 
but it did not impede the passage ound: and poor Mostyn 
started as if he had been shot, and came to a sudden pause, as 


he heard on the other side Sybil’s voice. His wife's voice 
had last heard pronot 


made them on the soft 


incing the vows which were to 
little tones, 
ontrast with all the rude voices of 
affected him more 

To think that those 


t him, defy him, was impossible— it 


which he 
have 
childish, in « 


so young, almost 
alien life 
than any 


little 


amid which he had been since 


roar of warfare could have done 
musical tones might reje 
was impossible! ‘They were made for nothing but sweetness, 
for gentle words and assent 
gled 

man. fellow wa 

Mostyn had been armed, 
twelvemonth, with pistols at his belt, I 


age life, that fel 


But she was talking to someone : 
another voice min with hers, and it was the voice of a 
Some garden. If 
wr most of the past 
whether, fresh 


ow would have 


walking with her in the 
is he had been f 
doubt 


as he was from sav been safe. 


















r f ! no more, and that it will be no 
him, that it will be a relief to be 

fy t o oli wherever he like But Eliz- 
b there is nobody, nobody in all the 


that ever Ly t word for him but 
Elizabeth And what am I to do How am 





I to see him, and hear them tell him” 
But it is you, after all, who must 








‘*How can | go against them:’’ Sybil 
ened ** And why didn’t he write to me from 
Vienna Then I might have had 





omething 





Ihe listener scarcely made out these last 
words, which were sail as the pair turned 
garden walks He stood 


down another of the g 
tor a moment almost paralysed, yet ready to 
shout out hisexplanation—to tell it to the whole 

lent world around him. How could he have written from 
Vienna, when he had almost died ? And what—what were they 
plotting against him ? He stood till for a moment in his 
consternation, and then hurried on. The avenue took a long 
round before it reached the house, and seemed to mock him 
And when he ot to the door at 


t, he was met by a strange servant, who did not know him, 


with its turns and twisting 
and deman led his nam Mostyn pushed past in impatience 
into the open hall 
I want Mrs. Mostyn,”’ he said. ‘* Where is Mrs. Mosty 
Be so good as to let her know at once that her husband is her 
‘Mrs. Mostyn, Sir,”’ the 
alarmed eye at this resolute and imperious man, ‘ Her Lady- 


rvant faltered, looking with an 


ship is in the drawing-room.”’ He had got his orders, but li 
was evidently somewhat afraid of carrying them out 
** Tell my wife I am here.”’ 

‘If you please, Sir, her 
Mat cw’ 

A young man here came forward from the end o 
the hail 


Ladyship and Sir 


“My cousin ’ t gone upstairs,”’ h a “t's 
she's sent for at once. They didn’t expect you so soo 
I’ve no right to speak, I know,’’ he added. ‘ But, i 
you're Mo tyn, I advise you to »in and have it out with 


them at once 

The stare with which this wanderer of tl wild 
regarded the golden youth who had been all this time st 
Sybil’s ear was fierce for a moment, but it melted bf 
the good feeling in the young man’s face. He turned 
ience he did not 


te follow the footman with an impa 
attempt to conce ul 

‘*T say,’’ said the young man in his ear, in a whisper, 
‘ however badly things may look, don’t forget her heart’ 
with you, all the sam 

It was the only word of encouragement he had hear 
since his return. He put out his hand and gave the ot! 
a grip which I think that young man never forgot all his 
life And then he marched in to meet the foe 

They. were seated in grim expectancy on either side 
of the fire—it was October, and already cold in the north 
country—Sir Matthew in a great chair, a sort of throne of 
judgment, her ladyship opposite, much more upright, 
but more comfortablk 
in-law, the old gentleman stood in front of his chair. Not 


She barely rose to receive her son- 


a step was made to meet him, not a word of welcome said. 
We expected you to arrive,”’ said Sir Matthew, ‘‘ by the 
five train—the carriage was to go. Don’t you think I had 
better rmg, my dear, and countermand it, now Mr. Mostyn’s 
here? *’ 
‘J hope you are not much fatigued by your journey,” 
Lady Somerville said. 


































““Hush, Sir Matthew, for goodness’ sake!” said his wife 
‘*Mr. Mostyn, there is a great deal to be said between us, 
before we come to that.’ 

**T don’t know what is to be said. IT want Sybil,’’ he said. 
**T want my wife.”’ 

‘*It does not look as if you wanted her very much, when 
you have left her so long, and for weeks and months, without a 
word.”’ 

Ile gave her one of those fierce looks which his desert habits 
had taueht him, and then, without a word, went to the bell 
and rang it violently 

** How dare you, Sir,” cried Sir Matthew, ‘‘ ring the bell in 
my house ?”’ 

The answer came with such suspicions haste that the 





we) halfway to town before it was 


par 
Somerville Hall that Sylil was not crying m her room. 


servant must have been very close at hand: and it was th 
butler this time, important but obsequious, and more in- 
terested and excited than any butler has a right to be 
‘Tell Mrs. Mostyn that her husband is here and wait 
for her,’’ said Mostyn in imperious tones 
Fell my daughter nothing of the kind,”’ 
‘ Nobody shall give orders to my 


Ig 


said Sir Matthew 
in shrill rag rvauts but 


myself !”’ 


Phe. knot was cut by Sybil, who came stealing in with 
hesitating steps, flushed and frightened. She guve a cry-—was 
it welcome, wus it fear at the sight of him, and then looked at 


her mother with anxious eves. Mostyn, as may be supposcd, 


ometnin 


father and ther to see thei child engulfed in a man’s 


rm | (dl up by him, ev though he is her husband. 


sympathy with the elder 


th a voice that rang thro 
iwughter, Sir!’’ shouted Sit 


Matthew, a he had never shouted before in 





llow many minutes Pp ed before Lady 
Somerville managed to extricate her daughte1 
from that embrace, and Sir Matthew, within 
very hort distance of a fit of ipoplexy, 
ured the attention of his son-in-law, it 
uld be difficult to say. Such minute seem 
in the passing Lady Somerville at last 
drew Sybilaway. ‘‘ You will have the decency 
to allow that she is best out of the room whil 
ve speak to you.’ 
**There is neither decency nor indecency 
involved that I know of,’’ Mostyn said : but he 


cousin who was friendly, outside the door, and 
he heard Lady Somerville ask, **‘ Where is 
elizabeth ¥ Let Elizabeth come instantly! My 


daughter wants Elizabeth,’’ before the closing 
of the door shut her out from hi ves Ile 
did not in the least know who Elizabeth wa 

but he had the sensation of another friend 


outside, and his heart ro 

Hle had need, indeed, of something to en- 
courage him, for the intimation which Sybil 
father and mother made to him was no les 
than that they had already begun a suit fon 
nullity of marriage in the Scotch courts 
Their house was a few miles over the Border, 
0 that this was open to them I need not 
describe the behaviour of Mostyn at such a 
tremendous moment He was as violent, a 
furious in his indignation, as clefiant as a man 
could be; but there is no space here to describe 
the struggle which raged for an hour or two 
within that inappropriate battlefield. In the 
end, of course, he was vanquished for the 
moment; and his demand to see Sybil, if but 
for a moment—if only to say good-bye—which 
sank into a praye! before he turned away, met 
nothing but the sternest negative. 

‘You should not have seen her at all, had 
we had our will,’? Lady Somerville said. 

The unfortunate husband was helpless in 
the hou that was not his. They tollowed 
him to the door in the impudence of their 
triumph, driving him forth. He tumed on 
the threshold to launch his last defiance. 





‘You speak of your daughter,’’ he cried, 
‘as if that was her only distinction: and yet 
you wiil subject your daughter to all that ex- 
posure, to the publicity, to the indignity ’”’ 

“There will be neither. The case will be 
heard with closed doors ’”’ 

‘Not if it is fought step by step,”’ cried Mostyn, ‘‘as it 
shall be to my last shillmg and my last breath—and no 
merey to the losers, which you will be! And recollect this !”’ 
he cried, not without some satisfaction in the sight of an 
audience of furtive heads behind, ‘‘that I will not shrink 
either from law or force, or fraud, if necessary, to get back 
my wife.’* Thus saying, he turned from the hostile door, and, 
leaving a violent, yet in their hearts somewhat frightened, fv 
behind, rushed out into the night. 

It was by this time dark, with that depth of darkness which 
only exists among woods. He plunged along, scarcely seeing 
where he went, not caring—indifferent to the miles of distan 
between him and the railway to which he must make his way, le 
did not know how, butin such a turmoil of feeling, such rage, 
such sense of injustice, and sickness of hope deferred, such long- 
ine for his little love whom he had seen but for a moment, and 
held in his arms only to have her torn from him! He did not 
blame her at all, or even say to himself that she ought to 
have stood by him, being his wife. He acquitted he 
entirely. And by this time there gleamed across his mind 
a ray of comfort in a name—not her name, not Sybil, but 
Elizabeth. Elizabeth! Who was Elizabeth? He had not 
an idea. but he said the name over to himsclf like a spell 
When he was halfway down the avenue he met a noisy 
country hackney coach coming up laden with luggage, in 
which was Rumbold: and stopped it and got in, gratetul 
for the relief What he said to his astonished servant 
I d> not know, but the heavily laden vehicle turned 
slowly, with some effort, on the not very wide road 
Mostyn had sunk into a corner, indifferent to everything, 
chewing the cud of his very bitter fancics, while this 
operation was performed. And he was very impaticnt 


when Rumbold from outside let down the window with 


some statement to make ‘What is it?’’ he said, almo:t 
meri 

‘* It is two—persons, Sir, wl.o have stopped the ca 
R iumbold said. 

‘*Two persons | What do you mean? Ride them 


down ! Drive over them !”’ cried the fierce envoy from the 
Kast 

But the next moment he was out of the cab, witha 
suppressed outcry that rang all through the woods. ‘‘Oh! 
hush, hush!*’ said two voices together And then one 
said, breathless, ‘*‘ Maurice! it i me ! Elizabeth 
said *’ 

But what Elizabeth said was never known: forin another 
minute Mr. and Mrs. Mostyn were tearing (met«aphori- 


cally cab her dragging five people and a quantity of 
luggage does not tear along, tl ch it made noise enough 

tearing, I repeat, through the shocked yet delighted air which 
made echoes of every jingle of the harness and joggle of the 


badly fitting windows, with Mr. and M1 Mostyn within, and 
Rumbold trving hard to make nothing of himself in order to 
leave a p we beside the driver for the maid For Elizabeth 
was Mrs. Mostyn’s maid 
And this honeymoon pair were halfway to town before 
H 





it was known in Somervil lall that Sybil was not crying in 
her room, with the maid by her side administering sol volatile 
to soothe her. I think, for my own part, that the young cousin, 
whose fingers were still bloodless with Mostyn’s grip, had a 
strong idea what Elizabeth had said, and where Sybil was. 


ade but one 


neither did nor could resist. He saw the young 
t 
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